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Take your neck out of that noose! 


EGULATION W is not a rope; there is no need for us to hang 

ourselves with it. 

There are dangerous signs that some credit unions are trying 
too hard to reduce their volume. The majority believe that if a defense 
program is necessary, no effort should be spared in making it effective. 
There is plenty of logic in this. 

But not long ago the President was saying that the basis of defense 
is sound civilian morale. Credit unions have done as much to build 
morale as any agency in the country. We still have a contribution to 
make, but we can’t make it if we use Regulation W as an excuse to cut 
our throats. 


The Federal Reserve Board does not intend to eliminate consumer 
credit. It has placed certain restrictions on consumer credit with four 
purposes in mind: by curtailing purchasing power for the moment, it 
hopes to reduce the demand for heavy goods, check price increases, 
store up demand for these goods which can be released later and 
decrease the average man’s indebtedness in preparation for a post-war 
slump. 


NYBODY can think of more drastic ways of accomplishing these 
ends. We could help prevent inflation by burning a dollar bill 
every Saturday. We could turn our automobiles over to the army and 
go to work on roller skates. We could keep food prices down by living 
on rice and cabbage. 


But the Federal Reserve Board is not asking us to make up our own 
restrictions. If we comply with the letter of the regulation, the Board 
will be well satisfied. We do not have to think of ways to tighten it up; 
the Board will take care of that when necessity arises. 


The Federal Reserve Board has not placed a stigma on consumer 
loans. There is nothing shameful or unpatriotic about borrowing. 
Many of the best purposes for making loans the regulation has hardly 
touched: medical, educational, consolidation of debts, home improve- 
ments. There are still legitimate ways of financing the purchase of 
durable goods, and the Board has not wished to close them all. We 
should be unpatriotic if we let a little red tape get us down; we should 
be unpatriotic if we failed in our duty to our members and drove them 
back to the high-rate money-lenders. 

Within the boundaries of the regulation, let us go on with greater 
vigor than ever making our contribution to the welfare and morale 
of the people. 
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All subscriptions received before the fifth of 
the month start automatically with the issue 
of the current month; all those received after 
the fifth of the month start with the following 
month. To insure prompt delivery of The 
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please send in a post card with your former 
address as well as your new address. When 


sending in a single subscription or a group of 
subscriptions, The BRIDGE would appreciate 
it if you would mark all renewal subscriptions 
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Regulation W 


changes in air 


By TOM DOIG 


credit union officers much con- 

cern. Therefore, the Credit 
Union National Association has had 
a representative in Washington during 
the greater part of the last six weeks. 
As this is being written, it would seem 
very likely that by the time you re- 
ceive THe BriIpcGE some important 
changes will have been made in the 
regulation insofar as it affects credit 
unions. At present (October 21st) if 
a credit union member wishes to buy 
an automobile, for example, and the 
credit union is financing the purchase 
of this car, the borrower must have 
cash to cover a down payment in the 
amount of 3344 per cent if the loan is 
secured by a lien on the car; but if he 
furnishes co-makers as collateral for 
the loan or a lien on some article other 
than the automobile itself, there is no 
requirement with regard to down pay- 
ment. This is known as a security 
test. We believe that by November 
lst, when Tue Brince will be in your 
hands, the regulation will be changed 
to provide that if the loan is made for 
the purpose of financing the purchase 
of a listed article, whether secured by 
a lien on that listed article or not, the 
borrower must have a certain per- 
centage of the purchase price of the 
article as a down payment, regardless 
of security. This is known as a pur- 
pose test. In other words, we believe 
that after November Ist, if a loan is 
made for the purpose of financing a 
listed article or is secured by a lien on 
a listed article, the down payment re- 
quirements will be in force. 


i oe W is still causing 


have felt that four items in the 
regulation were particularly 
harmful to credit unions and to a cer- 
tain degree a discrimination against 
them. These four items are as follows: 
1. Curtailment of refinancing through 
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demand for a statement of necessity 
in each case. 2. Requirement that 
after January Ist there be a minimum 
monthly payment of $5.00. 3. Restric- 
tion of extension of credit facilities to 
the man who borrows his own money 
by using shares as collateral, through 
the application of the 18-month repay- 
ment limitation. 4. Discrimination 
against those teachers who are paid 
only eight times a year, through the 
requirements that loans be repaid in 
equal instalments at regular intervals. 
We have been bending every effort 
toward obtaining some relaxation of 
the regulation with regard to these 
four items. We believe that by No- 
vember ist the Federal Reserve Board 
will have relaxed somewhat the reg- 
ulation with regard to renewals and 
that we will have some renewal priv- 
ileges without the use of the statement 
of necessity. We believe that by 
November Ist the $5.00 minimum 
monthly payment will have been 
eliminated by the Board of Governors. 
We are not so hopeful with regard to 
relaxation of the regulation insofar as 
it covers loans secured by shares, and 
we believe that for the time being 
there will be no relaxation of the reg- 
ulation to bring relief to teachers who 
are paid eight times a year, inasmuch 
as some of the people in Washington 
feel such relaxation would really not 
be beneficial until next May or June 
in any event. We do hope that by 
that time we will have found some 
means whereby the regulation can be 
relaxed to bring relief to teachers in 
this class without being harmful to 
the general structure of the regulation. 
We are much concerned with regard 
to the forms which may be required 
by the Federal Reserve Board and we 
are making an effort to obtain simpli- 
fication of the registration form. 





Late Bulletin 


Two amendments to Regula- 
tion W were announced as this 
issue went to press. Fifteen- 
month renewals are now to be 
permitted without a statement of 
necessity, and the five-dollar 
minimum no longer applies to 
repayments of instalment loans. 











Credit unions have been much per- 
turbed and have been constantly writ- 
ing us with regard to the “statement 
of necessity” form. This form is to 
be drafted by the Federal Reserve 
authorities and can not be furnished 
to credit unions until these authorities 
have told us the form this statement 
shall take. If credit unions find it 
necessary to use a statement of neces- 
sity previous to being furnished with 
a proper form, I would suggest that 
credit unions carefully study Para- 
graph (d) of Section 8 of Regulation 
W as set forth at the top of page 14 in 
the regulation and, using this para- 
graph as a guide, draft its own state- 
ment temporarily. We hope very 
shortly to be able to furnish credit 
unions with the proper form. 





Social Security program 
may be extended 


Broadening the social security pro- 
gram to cover 27,000,000 additional 
people is a possibility for the near 
future. The President spoke of it in 
a press conference early last month. 
There are about 40,000,000 workers 
now covered by the plan; there re- 
main, in the uncovered groups, 7,000,- 
000 farm operators, 4,000,000 farm 
workers, 2,500,000 domestics, 1,000,000 
workers employed by non-profit in- 
stitutions, 3,000,000 casual laborers, 
4,000,000 employees of State and local 
governments and 5,000,000 self-em- 
ployed. Whether the administrative 
problems of covering all these can be 
solved has not yet been publicly dis- 
cussed. 

The chief purpose of the revision 
would be to extend old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance. This is seen as a 
social benefit in itself and also as an 
anti-inflationary measure, since the 
accompanying taxing system would 
help reduce purchasing power. The 
tax, as now handled, is collected at 
the source, which means from pay- 
rolls. 

Another insurance program is also 
being talked about—a disability plan 
by which workers would be protected 
against temporary or permanent dis- 








ability, with provisions for medical 
attention. Arthur J. Altmeyer, chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, has 
pointed out that under present un- 
employment insurance provisions, 
workers who are out for sickness are 
not protected. 


A pat on the back 
for Joe Average 


“Consumers did not repudiate their 
debts en masse,” reported the Bureau 
of the Census, “neither in the 1920-21 
recession nor in the serious 1929-33 
depression, but merely tightened their 
belts until they could pay what they 
owed and buy more. Losses on re- 
tailers’ open accounts and consumer 
instalment notes averaged no more 
than 114 per cent on either occasion— 
far less than the 20 per cent average 
loss on merchandise or the 33 to 50 
per cent loss on real estate or the 75 
per cent loss on stocks and bonds. 
Consumer credit was a safer invest- 
ment in 1933 than cash in banks. Ex- 
perience has shown that consumer in- 
debtedness is one of the best invest- 
ments today, and industrial banks are 
among the preferred accounts of com- 
mercial banks.” 


New York Central 
endorses credit unions 
The New York Central System has 


issued a leaflet on credit unions to its 
officers and supervisory personnel. 

“In the interest of the welfare of its 
employees,” the railroad announces, 
“the New York Central desires to en- 
courage the establishment of sound 
credit unions among groups of its em- 
ployees who may desire to establish 
them. Experience has shown that in 
business organizations where credit 
unions are functioning effectively, the 
number of garnishments and assign- 
ments filed against employees’ wages 
has greatly declined, thus reducing 
the distress to employees and the diffi- 
culty to the company from this 
source.” 

The leaflet outlines briefly the na- 
ture and operations of a credit union 
and recommends certain practices, 
such as insurance covering death of 
borrowers, authorization of payroll 
deduction and the use of the name 
New York Central conditional on the 
use of the word “employees” in the 
names of credit unions. It adds that 
some departures from recommended 
practice may be necessary in individ- 
ual cases and such departures, when 
warranted, are not to hinder full man- 
agement cooperation. 





New Credit Unions in September 


There were 126 new credit 
unions reported in the United 
States and its territories in Sep- 
tember. 











The company makes provision for 
office space on company property, 
telephone connections and payroll de- 
ductions. “It is believed to be sound 
policy,” says the leaflet, “that a credit 
union should be a _ self-supporting 
organization and, therefore, should 
reimburse the company for the out- 
of-pocket cost of the payroll deduc- 
tions, office space, and other services 
rendered to it. However, in the case 
of newly or recently formed credit 
unions, the making of such a charge 
may be deferred, or the amount of the 


charge may be reduced, until such 
time as the imposition of the charge 
will not be an undue burden upon the 
credit union.” 


Automobile financing 
hit by Regulation 


An executive in the field of auto- 
mobile financing reports that Regula- 
tion W has had a greater effect on 
automobile instalment purchases than 
was expected. The psychological im- 
pact of the measure sems to have been 
greater than the economic. 

The volume of paper handled by 
automobile finance companies, he re- 
ports, has fallen off more rapidly than 
the total sales. Automobile dealers, 
he says, have found that many of the 
general public are now under the im- 
pression that buying anything on the 
instalment plan is now unpatriotic or 
forbidden outright. 





New Rates On Bonding 


Bonding of collectors is now possible 
for smaller sums. A minimum cover- 
age of $1,000 was formerly required. 
Collectors may now be bonded for 
$500, and the premium for each $590 
of coverage is now $2.00 for faithful 
performance and $1.50 for honesty. 
This service is available through the 
CUNA Insurance Research Division. 

The rate schedule on blanket bonds 
for credit unions has been revised 
downward. A new schedule has also 
been established for filing and record- 
ing indemnity rates. The change on 
the blanket bond schedule became 
effective September 1, that on filing 
and recording October 1. 


New Credit Union Filing and Record- 
ing Indemnity Bond Rates 


35c per loan on all loans secured by 


liens on only household goods 
including all home furnishings. 


45c per loan on loans for amounts 
not exceeding $300.00 secured in 
whole or in part by liens on any 
personal property other than 


household goods. 


80c per loan on loans exceeding 
$300.00 and not exceeding 
$600.00 secured in whole or in 
part by liens on any personal 
property other than household 
goods. 


$1.00 per loan on loans exceeding 
$600.00 and not’ exceeding 
$800.00 secured in whole or in 
part by liens or chattel mort- 
gages on any personal property 
other than household goods. 


Old Blanket Bond Schedule 


Minimum Annual 

Assets Bond Premium 

Up to $100,000 $ 5,000 $ 80.00 

Over $100,000 up to 200,000 7,500 96.00 

Over 200,000 up to 300,000 10,000 112.00 

Over 300,000 up to 400,000 12,500 128.00 

Over 400,000 up to 500,000 15,000 144.00 
New Blanket Bond Schedule 

Up to $100,000 $ 5,000 $ 72.00 

$100,001 to 200,000 7,500 88.00 

200,001 to 300,000 10,000 104.00 

300,001 to 400,000 12,500 120.00 

Over 400,000 15,000 136.00 
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The trouble ne’ve seen... 
The Decatur Wabash Credit Union 


came through the worst of the 





The credit committee of the Decatur Wabash Credit Union. Left to right: 


depression and 


By ED ARNOLD, Treasurer 


G. F. Bowman, 


S. I. Daubenspeck (chairman), Clarence H. Adams, J. A. Braden (secretary), J. E. Myers. Jr. 
The blackboard always stands in the credit union office for members to see and is kept 
constantly up to date. 


T IS fortunate for Wabash em- 

ployees that one of their number 

was an ardent reader of almost 
everything within reach. 

Ralph Long was active in the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks on the 
Wabash Road; he served as president 
of Local 439 in Decatur, Illinois. In 
April, 1927, he read an article in the 
union’s national magazine in which it 
was said that credit unions are the 
workingman’s bank and a pretty good 
thing. It went on to say that anyone 
interested could write to the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau in 
Boston for particulars. 

He talked it over with a few of his 
fellow-workers, and they decided to 
find out more about credit unions. 
Before very long, Ralph got a tele- 
gram from a man named Bergengren, 
who said he would be in Decatur in a 
few days and asked Ralph to hire a 
hall and get a meeting together. He 
said he would meet them at seven 
o’clock and explain this credit union 
thing and catch the nine-fifteen out. 
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He showed up on time, sure enough, 
and we had perhaps twenty-five at the 
meeting. Mr. Bergengren put over his 
point, and enough signed the organi- 
zation papers at the meeting to get 
them off for approval by the State 
auditor. 

While we were waiting for the in- 
corporation papers to come back, one 
of the signers came rushing to Ralph 
one day in a fine state of panic. He 
wanted to know if his name could be 
taken off the list. During the waiting 
period, he had started thinking: he 
had had visions of losing everything 
he possessed and he was really wor- 
ried. 

Of course he was told that the orig- 
inal signature was not binding so far 
as becoming a member was concerned, 
and he went away happy. 

Our credit union was started May 
9, 1927, and we mustered up thirteen 
members and $26.25 in cash. The orig- 
inal charter was drawn up to take in 
any employee of the Wabash in De- 
catur. However, it was the original 


1S stronger than ever 


intention to confine membership to 
the clerks’ organization, in which there 
were some two hundred potential 
members, and take in other depart- 
ments only when it was deemed ad- 
visable. 

Our field of operations was extended 
sooner than we expected: the shop 
forces threatened to start a credit 
union of their own if we wouldn't let 
them into ours. Naturally, we opened 
the doors to all employees then, and 
it was one of the smartest moves we 
ever made. After all, we were all 
working for the same company. 

We met many obstacles, and some of 
them seemed _ insurmountable. It 
wasn’t easy to convince everybody 
that a credit union could accept as 
members men who were union and 
men who were nonunion. The shop 
forces of the Wabash were for the 
most part non-union from 1922 to 
1939. It took a good deal of courage 
to face some of the more rabid on this 
subject, but to this day there has been 
no discrimination and we have never 
had actual knowledge which of our 
members belonged to any other or- 
ganizations. 

By the end of the month, we had 
found fifty-one members. We had 
$168.50 in cash, had loaned $115 and 
paid $14 expenses and we had $39.50 
left in the bank. You can imagine how 
Ralph felt when as treasurer he let 
go of the check for $50 that was the 
first loan we made. Maybe we would 
get it back, and maybe we wouldn't. 
It was our fellow-workers’ money we 
were handling; we should be careful 
about how we handled it and whom 
we lent it to, because it would be too 
bad if we should misplace it. We had 
many thoughts like that. 

Nevertheless, the money came in, 
the loan requests came in, the money 
went out and started back in, and be- 
fore we realized it things were moving 
along just as Mr. Bergengren said they 
would. 

Of course, our loans had to be ap- 
proved by our credit committee, and 
I am convinced that they had more co- 
signers on a hundred-dollar loan the 
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first year than we have now on a thou- 
sand. Nevertheless, they were on the 
job for a purpose; and until they were 
satisfied that the proper security was 
on the papers, it was their duty to see 
that it was. It was natural that they 
should take that attitude at the start. 
| Gradually, as we grew and the mem- 
| bers established their credit, they have 
governed their judgment accordingly. 
We have numerous members today 
who have established their credit and 
built up their shares to a point where 
they can borrow from five hundred to 
a thousand dollars on their own signa- 
tures; in the early days these same 
men had to have three or four co- 
signers to get a hundred. 

By the end of June, 1928, we had 
283 members and $4,911 total assets; 
and a year later we had 539 members 
and $12,967.80 assets. By that time it 
was quite a task for Ralph to keep the 
books, so we had two or three collec- 
_ tors located at various places to make 
collections, and I would take half of 
Ralph’s work home and he would take 
the other half. By the end of June, 
1930, we had 706 members and $29,- 
198.40 assets, and at the end of June, 
1931, we had 791 members and $339,- 
| 586.26 assets. 

This was the middle of the depres- 
sion. Two-thirds of our business was 
in the shops. The forces in these de- 
partments were working an average of 
six days a month for some men and 
none at all for the balance. Three 
| years this condition persisted. The real 
test a credit union has to meet is the 
downswing of the economic cycle, and 
we got it. 

Naturally, we had some demand for 
money on shares by some of our mem- 
bers, but with very few exceptions 
they were faithful and loyal. We let 
them draw on their shares and con- 
tinued to make loans as money was 
available. To catch up with the loan 








demand, we even tried to borrow two 
thousand dollars from the bank we had 
done business with for five years. 
They made a thorough investigation 
through every source from the highest 
officials down, and informed us that 
they would lend us two thousand dol- 
lars if we would post as security twen- 
ty-five hundred in government bonds 
which, as part of our guaranty fund, 
we had deposited with them. 

We didn’t take the loan. Instead, we 
decided to transfer our account to a 
friendlier bank, and we borrowed two 
thousand within the next sixty days. 
I often wonder about the subsequent 
feelings of the first bank’s officers: 
We have handled more than ten mil- 
lion dollars through the bank with 
which we now do business, we have 
borrowed thousands of dollars, and 
while they have helped us no end, we 
have surely increased their annual 
business tremendously. We have 
learned that a good banking relation- 
ship is essential. 

In regard to the safest place to keep 
our money during a depression, we 
were fortunate in receiving sound ad- 
vice from the National Extension 
Bureau. We have always tried to fol- 
low the principles of sound practice 
as enunciated by the leaders of the 
credit union movement. When the 
various colored notices began to ar- 
rive in 1932, advising us that the safest 
place for our money was in the mem- 
bers’ hands in the form of loans rather 
than invested in questionable gilt- 
edged bonds or lying idle in the bank, 
we took the advice. We were not 
caught with a lot of frozen assets, and 
we could say the same thing today 
if the same situation recurred. We fol- 
lowed the course of rendering a serv- 
ice to members; the only investment 
we made was with guaranty fund 
money that could not be used, and this 
we invested in government bonds. 





a | PURPOSES 


OF LOANS 


Made by Decatur Wabash Credit Union as of July 1, 1941 





Purpose Percentage of Total Volume 
Dentist, doctor, hospital, sickness.................. 21.1 
Coal, rent, furniture, household................ 16.4 
gC Re a eee 6.2 
Home improvements, repairs, taxes, assessments. ... 26.6 
i Se. -. - wedeeieewehedeaoeaer 3.8 
PN ara aca xl wi brain ae ca ema 2.0 
Misc.—tuition, livestock, helping relatives.......... 4.1 
0 EEE ET EN Se hy oe a  N 3.7 
EE 4. occa. aenethenaeundecededaecacuees 16.1 
100.0 

NOTE: This tabulation was compiled before Regulation was even dreamed 

of. It is interesting to observe that this credit union, while doing only 3.7 of 

its loan volume on automobiles, still has never been able to keep even with 

the demand for loans. Cf. the accompanying balance sheet. 
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At the pit of the depression, June 30, 
1933, our membership had fallen from 
796 to 749; our assets had declined 
from $39,856.26 to $38,278.33. We were 
struggling to meet demands for with- 
drawals and never catching up with 
the demand for loans. In September, 
1933, after three attempts, we suc- 
ceeded in getting payroll deduction 
for our members. 

It began with the September payroll, 
and for the first month we placed sev- 
enteen members on payroll deduction. 
The first check we received from the 
company was for $208.93. We had long 
since learned that borrowers should 
be compelled to save while repaying 
their loans, and we followed a rule to 
that effect; and it was my idea that 
since we had payroll deduction, it 
would be more convenient for the 
timekeepers to deduct a regular rather 
than a varying amount each month. 

I also had the happy thought that it 
would be better practice if we could 
show in black and white the amount 
of interest each loan cost, and how 
much a borrower would have in shares 
if his total payment was made each 
month with an addition for savings. 
A chart showing these things was 
adopted as standard practice by the 
board of directors of our credit union. 
I cannot forget the first member who 
commented on it. He was member No. 
61; we had helped him buy his home. 
After looking the chart over and see- 
ing what he would have saved up at 
the end of twenty-five months, he 
said, “I’m going to boost my loan to a 
thousand dollars to take care of im- 
provements on my home, and when I 
get it paid off, I’ll have $245 more in 
my share account.” He did exactly 
that, he still borrows today, and he 
has a share account large enough to 
borrow that limit with his own shares 
as security. Today it is standard prac- 
tice to use this method of determining 
the total monthly repayment on loans, 
not only for our credit union but for 
many others. 


EVERAL things happened in 1934 

and 1935 that changed the course 
of credit unions. First, they were of- 
fered loan insurance by CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society and then life-sav- 
ings insurance. If your credit union 
today follows the insurance program 
offered through CUNA Mutual, you 
have the very best set-up possible. 
You would not be giving your mem- 
bers more for their money if you paid 
a 20 per cent dividend. 

To appreciate loan insurance, you 
should have had the experience I had 
before this insurance was available. It 
was my duty to call on the widow of a 
locomotive fireman who had died rath- 
er suddenly; I had to talk to her about 
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repaying an $80 balance on a $100 
loan we had made to her husband. The 
engineer with whom her husband had 
worked for several years had signed 
the note as security. We also learned 
that the engineer had paid up her hus- 
band’s life insurance policy before the 
man’s death, and the widow would col- 
lect $4,000 on the policy; and the engi- 
neer had even paid off various of the 
fireman’s other bills. Do you know 
what the widow said when I called 
about the unpaid $80 balance? She 
said, “Let the co-maker pay the loan.” 

The co-maker did. We don’t have to 
go through that today; we can save 
widows that humiliation. They have a 
feeling of confidence and security, 
knowing that they, as well as the co- 
makers who have been associated with 
their loved ones, are protected against 
death and disability. 


CANNOT pass the opportunity to 

mention life-savings insurance. In 
my judgment, it is the very next thing 
to loan insurance. Our credit union 
was not the first to adopt it when it 
was offered. We had been paying a 7 
per cent dividend until the lean years 
of 1933 and 1934, but we struck an 
average of 6 per cent from then on. 
Adopting life-savings insurance, with 
the credit union paying the premiums, 
meant that the dividend rate would 
have to be reduced to 5 per cent. After 
three months of consideration, the 
board decided to take the step. 

Ten years ago the only selling point 
you had to offer members as a con- 
vincing argument to save, was high 
dividends. But if you offer life-savings 
insurance, which guarantees them two 
for one on each dollar they save up 
to age 55 with a maximum of $1,000, 
why shouldn’t they save? Credit 
unions of today can show their mem- 
bers in black and white why it is to 
their interest to save until it hurts. 
The average dividend today is from 
two to four per cent lower than it was 
ten years ago, but still the average sav- 
ings increase each year. 

It is to a combination of several 
things that we owe our success: a defi- 
nite program on the repayment of 
loans requiring the member to save; 
loan insurance for the protection of 
the faraily of the borrower; life-sav- 
ings insurance for the protection of the 
estate of the member; payroll deduc- 
tion, if possible, for convenience of 
payment—and a good credit commit- 
tee. 

I mentioned the credit committee 
last, but it is the most important of 
all. Upon the credit committee de- 
pends your future. If they do not 
function according to true credit union 
principles, you will be lost in no time. 
To say that a credit committee is the 


mainspring of a credit union is a 
rather broad statement, for even a 
mainspring cannot operate without a 
balance wheel and all the other im- 
portant parts. A credit committee, 
however, can be so conservative, dis- 
couraging borrowing in various ways, 
demanding too much security, showing 
lack of faith in members, that your 
credit union will find itself taking in 
more money than can be lent out. 
With curtailed loan demand, the idle 
money must lie in the bank or be in- 
vested in some form of securities; and 
if, to cope with the problem, you place 
restrictions on the amount each mem- 
ber may save per month, you are scut- 
tling the savings program. 

But if the credit committee is doing 
a good job, in conjunction with a good 
educational program, surpluses will 
not pile up. The committee members 
will see that the money is where it 
belongs, out on loan to the members. 
Ten years ago we were advised that 
the safest place for our money is in 
loans to our members. It’s still true. 


We have a credit committee which 
is aware of the fact that they are 
passing judgment not on complete 
strangers but on their fellow-members 
and fellow-workers. They realize that 
they are handling money that is not 
their own but the pooled savings of 
the members, which was pooled for the 
sole purpose of making loans to mem- 
bers. 


UR credit committee has passed 
on more than four million dollars 
in loans, and of this amount less than 
five thousand had been written off. 
This may sound as if they were so 
conservative that they make none but 
100 per cent guaranteed loans, but 
such is not the case. If it were, we 
could not boast of the fact that in 
fourteen years, except for one month. 
we have never caught up with the loan 
demand; and out of more than fifteen 
thousand applications, fewer than fifty 
loans have been refused completely. 
Also, nearly 75 per cent of our mem- 
bers are borrowers. 

From that point to the present 3,419 
members and $724,469.86 in assets, 
the member deserves a good measure 
of credit for our expansion. I would 
say that 90 per cent of our new mem- 
bers are due to the efforts of our pres- 
ent members and not to any definite 
program for that purpose. We have 
been publishing a semi-annual bulle- 
tin or statement for years and have 
distributed it to members and some 
prospective members, but we have 
never made a definite membership 
drive. Naturally, the best advertise- 
ment anyone or anything can have is a 
satisfied customer. 








Theres no m ystery mn 


INFLATION 


Its here. there's more to 


come, but it can be controlled 


By Eki Shapiro 


6¢ PB NFLATION is coming.” “No!” 
I “Inflation is here.” “Tommy- 
rot!” “We have no need to fear 
inflation.” At one and the same time 
we hear conflicting reports of this 
dread economic sickness. To the pub- 
lic, which is. fearful of inflation, the 
differences of opinion among authori- 
ties are not only confusing but also 
very discouraging. In this article we 
shall attempt to explain what is meant 
by inflation, the factors causing it and 
its social and economic effects, and 
finally we will briefly review some of 
the measures that may be used to 
stave it off. 

When the term inflation is used, 
most people immediately think of ris- 
ing prices. It is not hard to under- 
stand why people associate inflation 
and high prices; in the past these two 
things have been found together. Why 
is this true? The answer lies in the 
fact that inflation is caused by an in- 
crease in money (not only currency 
but also bank deposits, etc.) at a more 
rapid rate than the increase in goods 
and services available for consump- 
tion. We can put this same idea in 
other words by stating that demand 
increases more rapidly than supply 
and as a result prices increase. An 
arithmetic example will illustrate this 
point. If the amount of money in the 
economic system is increased by one 
billion dollars, comsumers have that 
many more tickets to goods and serv- 
ices and can demand more goods and 
services. If production is only in- 
creased by one-half billion dollars, 
simple arithmetic will show that there 
is more demand for goods than there 
are goods. Since more is demanded 
than is available, consumers will bid 
against each other in order to get the 
supply of goods available; by bidding 
against each other, they force prices 
up. 

We must not conclude from this ex- 
ample that every time we increase the 
amount of money in the economic sys- 
tem we will have inflation. This is a 


mistake made by critics of the New 
Deal who from 1933 on have cried 
that every expenditure by the admin- 
istration (for relief, WPA or anything 
else) is “inflationary”. If our economic 
system is not operating at full capacity 
(i.e., if there are still unemployed la- 
borers, unemployed factories, and un- 
used machines), adding more money 
into the economic system will increase 
the demand for goods and services, 
which in turn may cause our economic 
system to produce at a higher level. 
Thus one result of injecting more 
money into our economy at a time of 
unemployment may be an increase in 
economic activity, not an increase in 
prices. On the other hand, if our eco- 
nomic system is operating at full ca- 
pacity when more money is created, 
demand will increase but no more 
goods can be produced, hence prices 
will rise. 

Having defined inflation as a state 
of affairs when the supply of money 
increases more rapidly than the sup- 
ply of goods available for purchase, 
let us next turn to the factors causing 
inflation. We see the clearest evidence 
of inflation during a war period; other 
examples of inflation may be much 
milder—so mild, in fact, that the com- 
munity is unaware of the tendencies 
at work. 


T a time of war or preparation for 
war a country spends billions of 
dollars. Conservative estimates place 
future expenditures for defense by our 
government at over 25 billion dollars 
a year. The money is paid to people 
who work to turn out material needed 
for building and equipping an army or 
for conducting an actual war. The 
money is used in turn by these people 
to buy goods and services of every 
sort. 

The picture we have painted thus 
far seems very beautiful; unfortunate- 
ly, there is a devil in the economic 
paradise. While it is true that our 
economic system is rapidly approach- 
ing operating at top speed in a de- 
fense economy, much of the goods and 
services that are produced are not 
available for consumption; such things 


as battleships, cannons, bombers, rifles, 
etc., are used by the Government. The 
increased demand for goods and serv- 
ices resulting from the increased pay- 
ments made to manufacturers, labor- 
ers and others, is not met by addition- 
al goods brought on the market. Since 
demand is increased but much of our 
production (war material) is not avail- 
able to meet consumer demand, we 
have an increase in prices. 

This point can be illustrated with 
the following example: Assume that 
in a country at peace 10 billion dol- 
lars worth of goods are produced; the 
money is paid out to various people 
who take part in the production proc- 
ess (laborers, manufacturers, etc.), 
and with the money they buy goods 
that are produced. Now let us assume 
that the Government decides to arm 
for defense so that production is in- 
creased to 20 billion dollars—of which 
10 billion are war goods (cannons, 
rifles, etc.) and 10 billion are goods 
and services which will be sold to the 
consumer. Twenty billion dollars will 
be distributed to people in our econo- 
my, but only 10 billion dollars of goods 
and services will be available for them 
to consume. The people will compete 
with one another to see who will get 
the available goods, and in the process 
prices will go up. 


HY is inflation bad? We often 

hear people complaining that 
prices are too low. Would an inflation- 
ary rise in prices be desirable? The 
answer to these questions can best be 
found by examining the experience of 
countries that have undergone infla- 
tion, to see what happened. In order 
to simplify this discussion, we shall 
single out the major groups in our 
economic system and study their ex- 
perience. 

When we have a period of wildly 
rising prices (inflation) debtors find 
their debt burden reduced. The strange 
thing is that every gain going to the 
debtor is offset by a corresponding 
loss to the creditor; debtors and cred- 
itors stand at opposite extremes in 
their views of inflation. We can get 
a clearer idea of this point by a simple 
example. Assume a creditor (bank, in- 
surance company, etc.) lends a farmer 
$1,000 at a time when the price of a 
bushel of wheat is $1. The creditor 
could have bought 1,000 bushels of 
wheat with the money he loaned, 
while the farmer would have had to 
sell 1,000 bushels of wheat to pay the 
debt. Assume further a period of in- 
flation so that the price of a bushel 
of wheat rises to $2. The farmer’s 
debt remains at $1,000, but if he pays 
it during the period of inflation he will 
only have to sell 500 bushels of wheat 
and he has therefore gained 500 bush- 
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els of wheat on the deal. When the 
creditor gets his $1,000 from the debt- 
or he will find that he can only buy 
500 bushels of wheat for the money, 
although at the time of the loan he 
could have acquired 1,000 bushels of 
wheat for the $1,000. He has suffered 
a loss of 500 bushels on the deal. Since 
farmers have been debtors throughout 
most of our history, it is easy to see 
why the farm bloc in Congress is al- 
ways clamoring for inflation, while the 
financial group (creditors) always op- 
poses measures that may bring infla- 
tion. 

We must not, however, conclude 
from the above discussion that the 
wealthy lose and the poor gain from 
inflation. In our country most people 
are both debtors and creditors and are 
probably more interested in seeing 
that prices remain fairly stable so that 
their money will always buy about the 
same amount of goods. 

Millions of Americans have life in- 
surance policies and stand to lose on 
these policies in a period of inflation. 
When you take out an insurance pol- 
icy, the company promises to pay a 
fixed number of dollars; and even if 
prices rise, the company still pays only 
the original amount agreed to. When 
prices are sky high, as in a period 
of inflation, these dollars will buy a 
smaller quantity of goods and serv- 
ices. At the height of inflation in Ger- 
many in 1923 insurance was practical- 
ly wiped out and the sweat and toil 
and savings of the German people 
went for naught. 

Savings bank depositors in Ger- 
many suffered the same fate as insur- 
ance policyholders. The amount of 
deposits increased from 18.9 million 
marks in 1913 to 44.5 million marks 
in 1920, but the actual amount of 
goods and services that could be 
bought with these deposits fell to 2.9 
million marks. The result of inflation 


to these depositors in German savings 


banks was that they saved almost 22 
times as much in 1920 as in 1913 but 
could only buy 1/10 as much. 


ANY German universities de- 

pended upon the income earned 
on the gifts of charitable individuals. 
When inflation broke out, these in- 
stitutions found that they could not 
afford to continue operating. The 
University of Frankfurt, for example, 
was given a sum of money to invest, 
using the income from the investment 
to pay a professor for a series of lec- 
tures. At the height of inflation in 
1923, the income of this endowment 
was worth less than % of one penny, 
and the university was financially 
embarrassed. Inflation that went far 
enough in the United States would 
practically destroy such institutions 
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Retail Price Trend 


The figures for September are estimated. 
Charts courtesy Business Week. 
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as Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, Chicago, etc., which depend upon 
income from enowments. 

One of the groups that suffer most 
from inflation is the middle classes, 
composed largely of people with small 
fixed incomes, such as salaried offi- 
cials and clerks, recipients of pensions 
and small investors living on interest 
and rent. Their money income re- 
mains the same; but when prices of 
goods and services they buy go up, 
they get less for their money. 

Laborers, too, suffer during infla- 
tion. The reason they fare badly is 
that wages do not go up as rapidly as 
the cost of living and the laborer can 


buy less goods and services. Often the 
laborer is deceived in a period of in- 
flation because the amount of money 
he receives increases. He does not 
think about the prices of things he 
buys and so is happy about his raise. 
This is a great mistake, of course. If 
a man’s salary is increased from $10 a 
week to $20 a week and at the same 
time prices rise from $10 to $30, is he 
better off? The answer is clearly no. 
He is worse off because he can only 
buy %4 as much as before. In a period 
of inflation wages increase but the 
cost of living increases more. Profes- 
sor Graham’s study of inflation in 
Germany shows that in November, 
1923, the height of inflation, the indus- 
trial population could only buy about 
40 per cent of what it bought in 1913. 


Y and large, business men profit on 

a limited period of inflation. The 
reason is that the prices of the prod- 
ucts they sell rise more rapidly than 
their costs, such as wages, rent and 
raw materials, with the result that 
profits increase. But the business man 
is not really benefited by inflation 
over a long period of time; as profits 
increase, other people find that they 
cannot buy as much as they like, with 
the result that in the later stages of 
inflation often the volume of business 
activity declines. 

Furthermore, during severe infla- 
tion, large profits made by business 
men arouse the anger of the commu- 
nity and a period of social unrest is 
produced. This unrest may lead to 
regulation of business, changes in the 
social and economic system, or even 
the destruction of the business econ- 
omy. 

There is a mass of evidence to indi- 
cate that inflation aids no group in the 
long run because of the shocks to the 
economic system resulting from vio- 
lent price changes. The great concern 
now expressed not only in govern- 
ment circles but among all other 
groups in our country about the dan- 
gers of inflation and the necessity of 
avoiding it, is an indication that the 
public considers inflation an evil. Since 
inflation is regarded as a sickness to 
be avoided, what can we do to elimi- 
nate or minimize it? 

As pointed out above, the financial 
or monetary problem of our defense 
program is that the government is in- 
creasing its expenditures by billions 
of dollars while the production of 
goods and services available for con- 
sumption is not increasing and may 
decrease in the near future as the 
armament program expands. While 
the government pours out more and 
more money in building up the de- 
fense of democracy, people working 
in defense industries get more money 
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and demand more goods and services. 
But the supply of goods to meet these 
demands is not increasing and prices 
are rising as consumers try to outbid 
one another for goods and services. 

There are four main ways in which 
the government can raise the money 
it is spending. They are (1) by taxes, 
(2) by issuing new currency or so- 
called greenbacks, (3) by borrowing 
through the sale of bonds to the banks, 
(4) by borrowing through the sale of 
bonds to savers. The method chosen 
to finance the defense program may 
vitally affect the problem of inflation. 

If the government raised all the 
money it spent by taxing the people, 
the problem of inflation would not be 
pressing. When the government’s ex- 
penditures financed solely by 
taxes, no new money is added to the 
economic system; we simply shift the 
ownership of the present supply of 
money from one group (taxpayers) to 
another group (people working on de- 
fense orders). The result is that the 
taxpayers cannot demand as many 
goods as before while the defense 
workers can increase their demand by 
an amount equal to the sum foregone 
by the taxpayers. The use of taxes 
to produce the entire funds needed 
for the defense program may be very 
desirable if we want to avoid infla- 
tion, but it is very difficult to expect 
that such large sums of money can 
be raised in a short period of time. 
What is desired, however, is that the 
government should raise the largest 
amount of money by taxes that it pos- 
sibly can. People who object to higher 
taxes are short sighted, because if no 
additional taxes are levied the gov- 
ernment will have to issue new mon- 
ey. In the consequent inflation people 
will suffer more than under a heavy 
tax burden. 


are 


F the government raised money for 

national defense by printing new 
currency as in the Civil War, the prob- 
lem of inflation would be nearer to us: 
there would be more new money and 
no new goods, hence prices would be 
forced up. Financing defense expen- 
ditures by issuing new currency is so 
dangerous that it is unlikely to be 
used by the present Administration. 

The third method by which the gov- 
ernment can raise funds is to sell 
bonds to the banks, in return for 
which the banks would give the gov- 
ernment deposits against which checks 
can be drawn. While this method of 
financing is more subtle than issuing 
paper money, its economic effects are 
not much different, since the new de- 
posits are almost the same as new 
money issued. If more money is in- 
jected into the economic system at a 
time when production of goods and 


services for consumption is declining, 
we can expect prices to rise. 

If, however, the government sold 
bonds to people who purchased them 
out of income, the financial results 
would be the same as in raising money 
by taxes. There would not be an in- 
crease in the total amount of money 
but merely a shift of the same amount 
of money from people with savings to 
people working on the defense pro- 
gram. The net result of such an oper- 
ation would be to keep the amount of 
money in consumers’ pockets constant, 
limiting the possibility of monetary 
inflation. But it is very unlikely that 
we could get people to save so much 
money voluntarily; raising money by 
selling bonds to savers has limited 
possibilities. In an attempt to raise 
money in this fashion, Great Britain 
has introduced the so-called Keynes 
plan, which forces people to save. 


HILE the method of financing 

the defense program will vitally 
affect the prospects of inflation, there 
are many other measures that can be 
taken to combat this dread disease. 
Secretary Morgenthau has argued that 
we should strive to increase our pro- 
duction, so that while more money is 
being poured into the economic system 
we will also be pouring in new goods 
and services. If this were to happen, 
prices would be kept down. The diffi- 
culty is that while production can be 
increased by breaking down certain 
monopolies, etc., the increase of new 
goods would still not be as great as 
the stupendous sums of money we are 
spending for defense. 

Taxation of excess profits, another 
proposal of Mr. Morgenthau’s, is de- 
sirable because it would curtail the 
demand for goods and services by 
business men and increase govern- 
ment income. Price control, including 
control over wages, is also necessary 
to prevent people from profiteering. 
Control over consumer credit is im- 
portant because, as we have repeated 
frequently in this article, the danger 
of inflation stems from the added 
money going to consumers at a time 
when production of goods and services 
for consumption is decreasing. Ration- 
ing of commodities and establishment 
of quotas for non-defense industries 
are also useful in fighting inflation. 
The authorities are discussing, in ad- 
dition, the desirability of restricting 
credit extended by commercial banks 
for non-defense industries. 

Some measure of inflation can hard- 
ly be avoided. How much we are to 
have, however, depends on what steps 
are taken to prevent it. It can cer- 
tainly be kept within bounds if those 
in positions of responsibility attack 
the problem early and courageously. 





Fitchburg Finn 


OHN SUOMINEN, who was recent- 

ly elected to the CUNA Executive 
Committee, comes by his cooperative 
instincts honestly, being a Finn. He 
came to the United States as a boy of 
sixteen. His earnest pale blue eyes, 
the lilt of his Finnish accent and the 
touseled blonde forelock add color to 
any meeting; and he speaks with sin- 
cerity, force and humor, his head bob- 
bing, his eyes pivoting and his erect 
carriage making him look bigger than 
he is. His name is pronounced Swah- 
min-nen, with the accent on the first 
syllable. 

He lives in Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, a town well known for the va- 
riety of its cooperative enterprises. 
Fitchburg’s population is largely 
Finnish, and Sumoninen is manager 
of a local newspaper which is the 
leading Finnish newspaper in the 
country. It is one of three newspapers 
which he has managed, including one 
in Canada and one in Finland. 


For twenty-seven years he has been 
treasurer of the Workers’ Credit Un- 
ion of Fitchburg, since its organization 
under the Massachusetts Credit Un- 
ion Law in 1914. He has been a CUNA 
national director for five years. His 
credit union has assets of $1,175,000. 


For an even longer period of time 
he has been associated with commodi- 
ty cooperatives. He was one of the 
committee which organized, thirty 
years ago, the United Cooperative So- 
ciety of Fitchburg, which now has 
annual sales of $600,000. He took part 
in the organization of the Eastern Co- 
operative Wholesale and has been as- 
sociated with the Cooperative League 
of the U. S. for twenty-five years. 

He likes fishing, but he says he likes 
CUNA meetings still better. 
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from the 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


By Roy F. Bergengren 


T will be said tens of thousands of 
times in thousands of publications 
all over America this month that 

we in America should be profoundly 
thankful that we are Americans. No 
truer words could be spoken. 

Thanksgiving day in Europe will be 

just another day of war. Many in- 
nocent hostages will be executed; 
cities will be bombed; Russia, in all 
probability, will still be fighting, 
amidst incredible carnage, for national 
life within its own borders. Nations 
of Europe which were free and had a 
fine cooperative economic life, peoples 
who were happy and contented and at 
peace and no threat to anyone in the 
world—Holland and Denmark, Nor- 
way and Belgium among them—will 
be facing starvation, pestilence, na- 
tional slavery and degradation. Demo- 
racy, so far as Europe is concerned, 
will be for the most part in exile. 
England will be waiting for the day 
when prodigious forces of destruction 
will at last be turned loose on the last 
citadel of democracy in the old world. 


There will be no happiness any- 
where as we gather to give thanks. 


This fact of a world in chaos must 
of necessity sober our own Thanksgiv- 
ing. There is no fun living in plenty 
while one’s neighbors starve. What 
goes on elsewhere in the world thumps 
on our national conscience the stub- 
born fact that we can find no real hap- 
piness for ourselves or for our children 
except as democracy establishes its 
right to survive. 


Shall America build a great wall 
around its borders and arm the ram- 
parts with prodigious power against 
the day when the walls will be 
stormed by the forces now loose in the 
world, bent on the destruction of 
everything we hold to be essential? 
Or shall we in America throw in with 
the common lot of those who still fight 
for democracy? Either way, this is 
a Thanksgiving which calls for sober 
thinking. We are challenged to meet 
great responsibilities again, as has 
been the case so many times before in 
our history. 

Possibly this Thanksgiving we will 
give closer thought to the origin of the 
holiday. We may even pause to think 
about God in spite of the good dinner 
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which will be waiting just after the 
football game. For God has been 
good to America, and the primary 
purpose of Thanksgiving is to give 
thanks to God for His goodness. 

Let us give thanks to God for Amer- 
ica, for the right to be free, for the 
dinner, for the right to see a game 
played in a world where, for the most 
part, man plays no more. Let us also 
give thanks for our own potential 
power because we can protect this 
good spot of earth called America if 
the need exists. Let us thank God for 
the democracy that still exists in 
America and for every force which 
fights for democracy abroad. Let us 
pray little humble prayers for an end 
to war which will leave democracy 
the great free force in all the world. 


Within our own credit unions we 
are trying to perfect our concept of 
economic democracy. And that places 
squarely on our shoulders a very 
grave responsibility. Cooperative ef- 
fort abroad has been blotted out in the 
path of conquest. But that does not 
mean that it is dead. There is the 
principle of human brotherhood in the 
cooperative movement; we know it in 
the credit union—and principles have 
immortality. In America we shall 
keep burning this torch of cooperative 
effort. We will protect and perpetuate 
this principle in ever increasing use- 
fulness and, when peace comes again 
in Europe, cooperation will return as 
a great motivation of human life 
abroad. 


So we will give thanks that we are 
Americans and we shall ask ourselves 
this Thanksgiving Day; what is it to 
be an American? 


I SENT out a report the other day 
and the following summary statis- 
tics may be of interest. They are, it 
seems to me, more impressive if un- 
adorned. 

Credit Unions 


October 1, 1941, there were, of rec- 
ord in the office, 9,861 credit unions. 
We had the following new credit 
unions reported during the summer— 
May, 94; June, 100; July, 109; August, 
80; September, 126. 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 


Your insurance company has in- 
creased in coverage since May from 
$97,406,929 to $108,500,000. The claims 
paid have increased during the period 


from $1,051,685 to $1,222,307. Your 
assets have increased since May from 
$485,522 to approximately $622,000. 


CUNA Supply Cooperative 


March 1, 1940, to September 1, 1940, 
your CUNA Supply Cooperative made 
7,450 shipments totalling $62,405. For 
the same period this year it made 9,046 
shipments totaling $77,814. 


CUNA Insurance Research Division 


Your Insurance Department in- 
creased its service between May, 1941, 
and October, 1941, from 4,240 credit 
unions served to 4,567 and in coverage 
from $11,321,400 to $12,489,500. 


THe Bripce 


THe Brince paid circulation in- 
creased between May 1, 1941, and Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, from 22,753 to 24,233, a 
gain of 1,480. It is improving steadily 
in editorial content, appearance, etc., 
and steadily reducing its debt. 


Filene Memorial 

Prior to the Jacksonville meeting in 
May you had in the Memorial Fund 
(not including $15,000 of real estate 
all paid for) $79,587. At this writing 
you have $144,368. The plans are be- 
ing drawn, and we hope you will all 
help us make it $150,000 minimum by 
the next Executive Committee meet- 
ing, December 13. 





Managing Director Wanted 

The Louisiana Credit Union League 
is looking for a full-time managing 
director. Persons who think them- 
selves qualified for the post are in- 
vited to write to Harold Moses, Presi- 
dent of the League, at the Federal 
Land Bank, New Orleans. 


Another Ford Setback 


The United States Supreme Court 
has refused to review the appeal of 
the Ford Motor Company against a 
verdict obtained by the Federal Trade 
Commission. This means that the de- 
cision against Ford stands, and the 
motor company can no longer adver- 
tise as a 6 per cent interest rate what 
is actually 111% per cent per annum. 


Bankers Object 


The American Bankers Association 
is opposed to further restrictions on 
consumer credit. Banks show a drop 
of 25 per cent in loans for the financing 
of the purchase of the listed durable 
consumer goods. 











Volunteer Organizers Clubs 


as a step toward 100.000 credit unions 





By Dora Maxnell 


ODAY we have something over 
10,000 credit unions in Canada 
and the United States. Who can 
say that it is visionary to imagine 
100,000? Surely, we need at least that 
many to destroy usury and save the 
working people from the terrible toll 
in poverty, sickness and disease which 
it exacts. How are we to get these 
credit unions? Not by waiting for the 
full time field workers to produce— 
that’s not quick enough. The need is 
for volunteers to start organizing in 
their local communities, amongst their 
friends and neighbors and relatives. 
The many Founders Club members 
are an indication that volunteers can 
organize credit unions. Many others 
would like to help in this work, but 
they tell us they don’t know how to 
start nor how to finish—and the latter 
is perhaps most important and diffi- 
cult. Tom Doig, our assistant manag- 
ing director, got to thinking about this 
one day and said to himself, “Some of 
us know how to organize credit unions. 
Why can’t we teach others who want 
to learn?” Out of this soliloquy grew 
Tom’s idea for the Volunteer Organ- 
izers Clubs, with the results herein 
described. 
East St. Louis, Il. 


The first VOC was formed at East 
St. Louis. Eleven people participated 
in the course conducted by Charles G. 
Hyland and J. Orrin Shipe. Since 
this start, monthly meetings have been 
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Meeting of VOC in Waterloo, lowa 


held for follow-up work, assignment 
of leads and reports on the activity of 
each member. President M. F. Greg- 
ory writes, “Each member was given 
an opportunity to talk at each meet- 
ing and suggestions were made by 
other members of the group as to how 
to improve their credit union talks. 
At each meeting the group discussed 
many prospective groups for whom 
credit unions could be organized. This 
part of the meeting, I am sure, was 
very beneficial because the group soon 
realized that there were a large num- 
ber of groups who needed the services 
of credit unions. No doubt these dis- 
cussions alone were responsible for 
the formation of several credit 
unions.” 


;} LEVEN credit unions are in opera- 
tion today as the result of the ef- 
forts of four VOC members, as follows: 
L. L. Ingram: Miller Mutual CU, 
Westcott Valve Employes CU, Sterling 
Steel Employees CU, Kingshighway 
(General Chemical) CU. 

M. J. Cory: Three Link CU. 

M. F. Gregory: Certainteed Em- 
ployees CU, Columbia CU, Alton IIli- 
nois Bell Employees CU, Granite City 
Steel Employees CU, East St. Louis 
Motor Coach Employees CU. 

A. S. Dixon: Auto Mechanics CU. 

Meetings were suspended during the 
summer months but plans are under 
way for an active fall of organization 
work. 


Utica, N.Y. 


In January, 1941, Tom Doig con- 
ducted a VOC course at Utica. At- 
tendance was interfered with and in- 
terest divided because of other credit 
union affairs that week, and two lesser 
men than Tom Kelleher and Tom Doig 
might have been discouraged. A few 
faithfuls attended and have been 
busily at work since with six new 
credit unions to their credit and six 
more in the works. They are: 


Bossert Corpn. Employees CU— 
Francis O. Cooley and M. Burton May. 


Rome State School Employees CU— 
Geo. J. Bordon. 


Durr Packing Co. Employees CU— 
Richard Noon. 


Utica Drop Forge and Tool CU— 
Richard Noon. 


Utica Radiator Employees CU— 
Maurice Sheehan. 


Hotel Martin Employees 
Thomas J. Kelleher. 


In a recent letter Utica VOC Presi- 
dent Tom Kelleher writes, “The out- 
standing feature of our club activities 
is the CUNA Organization Service 
Bulletin, which reaches us each month. 
We find this bulletin particularly help- 
ful, not only because of the organiza- 
tion hints it carries in the bulletin 
proper, but also because of the en- 
closures, which give us the means of 
profiting locally by endorsements 
given at State or national conventions. 
Many times these endorsements carry 
with them the writing of a letter to 
each local unit advising such unit of 
the action taken by the convention 
or parent body. We had a particularly 
good instance of this a few days ago 
when one of the enclosures was a copy 
of a letter written by a large labor 
union to each of its locals, advising 
each local of the action taken by its 
last convention endorsing the credit 
union movement and advising their 
organization wherever possible in each 
local union. Upon being contacted, 
the secretary of the local did not 
remember receiving such a letter, but 
upon being shown a true copy he made 
arrangements for a member of our 
club to visit the next union meeting, 
with the result that we will soon have 
a credit union in this union.” 


CU— 


Continues Tom Kelleher, “Event of 
the year in the Utica VOC was a roast 
at the summer camp of the chairman 
at Verona Beach on July 11th, at 
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which time we had as honored guests 
State vice president and Mrs. John J. 
Ammering of Rochester, also State 
director and Mrs. Joseph C. Stanton 
of Syracuse. A feature of our monthly 
meeting is a general review of all 
prospects, including a report from 
each member on his monthly assign- 
ment. Nor do we feel that the number 
of charters produced thus far by the 
Utica VOC bears any true relationship 
to the amount of credit union work ac- 
tually done, as we feel that we are just 
entering the production stage. As the 
name of each credit union prospect is 
read, together with such known facts 
as we may have concerning such pros- 
pect, the usual question is asked as 
to who knows who in each organiza- 
tion. Usually this elicits a reply from 
three or four members that they have 
relatives, neighbors or friends work- 
ing there, and they are thereupon as- 
signed the job of making contact. In 
this way we have three or four people 
working towards a common goal, each 
from a different angle, and we have 
found this approach very effective, 
particularly in the group where the 
management is waiting only for a sign 
from the employees that they are 
interested.” 


Pennsylvania 


Attendance and enthusiasm ran high 
at the Pittsburgh VOC under Tom 
Doig’s auspices. Eight credit unions 
have been set up since by six mem- 
bers. Another credit union has its 
charter application pending. 

Allegheny County No. 4 FCU— 
Chas. Golden. 

St. Edwards Parish FCU—H. Bron- 
der. 

Knights of Pythias Banner FCU— 
Thelma Steinke. 

Madoc-Leader Lodge FCU—R. Wil- 
kins. 

Allegheny County No. 3 FCU—R. 
F. Steinke. 

Bedford Dwellings 
Steinke. 

Duquesne University FCU—R. F. 
Steinke. 

Philadelphia Central Bldg. FCU— 
E. Kistler. 

“We have prospects for at least 
seven more credit unions,” writes Sec- 
retary R. F. Steinke, “but due to va- 
cations, etc., our activities were very 
limited during the summer months. 
However, our first fall meeting will 
be held as soon as our President, Mr. 
Golden, returns from Florida. We 
hold regular monthly meetings at the 
homes of the various members. They 
are very informal and we have a lot 
of fun, but we do get some real ideas 
from them and are able to direct our 
activities so that we can contact the 
greatest number of groups without 


FCU—R. F. 
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over-lapping. We are now trying to 
get testimonial letters from some of 
the larger concerns who already have 
credit unions. We have found that 
the most successful way to hold the 
charter meeting is to ‘gang up’ on the 
group by having two or three of us 
present. This bucks up our own 
‘intestinal fortitude’ and gives us the 
opportunity of observing each other at 
work.” 


li¢ June the Philadelphia VOC was 
tutored by Dora Maxwell. Due to 
summer vacations not much activity is 
reported from this group, but we hope 
to have news for our next Brice 
story. Plans for three more VOC's 
are under way in Pennsylvania, to be 
conducted in November by John 
Colby, newly added to the staff of 
CUNA Organization and Education 
Department. 


Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa 


VOC’s are established in Kansas 
City and St. Louis. Secretary L. J. 
Brashear of Kansas City writes that 
two credit unions 
were organized— 
Myron Green CU 
by Walker Rior- 
dan and Canco 
86A CU by E. O. 
Gillespie. Other 
activities show 
that there are 
four more in 
process of or- 
ganization. 

D. A. Corbin 
of the St. Louis 
VOC reports five 
new credit 
unions, one each 
for five members. 

GRN St. John 
CU—G. A. McDonald, S.J. 

Gaylord Container Employees CU— 
Fred Sontag and Peter Maes. 

Barbara CU—Sontag and Maes. 

Gardenville Community — Robert 
Nolte. 

Stevedore’s CU—James Kramer. 

They have named their club the 200 
Club because they hope to have that 
many credit unions in St. Louis by 
January 1, 1942. They had 175 when 
the VOC was organized. They now 
have 187. 

So many people wanted to join the 
VOC at Waterloo, Iowa, that it was 
decided to give the course in two sec- 
tions—one from 4:30 to 6 p.m. and the 
other from 7:30 to 9:00 p.m. Attend- 
ance at both groups was 100 per cent, 
and one enthusiastic member attended 
two sessions each day. Ralph Klotz- 
bach has organized the first credit 
union—the Waterloo School Em- 
ployees CU. 

Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and 


Iowa are experimenting with an ex- 
change of their employed personnel 
to conduct VOC schools. They are 
thus trying to extend the naturally 
limited time that the field staff of 
CUNA can devote to this work. Ben 
Hillebrandt, Managing Director of the 
Missouri Mutual Credit League, is to 
take charge of a VOC at Wichita, 
Kansas, and James M. Barry, Kansas- 
Nebraska Regional Managing Direc- 
tor, is to hold forth in Springfield, Mo. 
Another VOC is to be established in 
Sioux City, Iowa, under the direction 
of Dora Maxwell. 


Recent Clubs 


Other Volunteer Organizers Clubs 
have been established in New York 
City, Richmond, Va., and Atlanta, Ga. 
Evelyn Knauff is President and Jennie 
Troyansky secretary of the New York 
City VOC. Miss Troyansky asked to 
be excused early the third session of 
the club because she had an appoint- 
ment to meet with a group to organize 
a credit union, which she did. Miss 





Volunteer Organizers Club in Richmond, Virginia 


Lancaster, also of this group, helped 
in the organization of the Mt. Olivet 
FCU. The ladies seem to be leading 
here. 

The Atlanta, Ga., VOC met under 
the leadership of Hubert C. Rhodes, 
who reports an attendance of ten. 
Mrs. Gladys Upshaw was elected sec- 
retary. We are looking forward to 
future reports from Atlanta. 


ICHMOND, Va., VOC got off to a 

glorious start. Roy Harris was 
elected President and Garland Web- 
ster, secretary. Mr. Harris created 
quite a bit of excitement by going out 
on the afternoon of the third session 
and organizing the Richmond Canco 
Employees FCU. An informal dinner 
was tendered him that night by the 
CUNA staff members present, and it 
turned into one of those occasions 
that happens only once in a lifetime. 

(Continued on page 267) 











Planning G Successful 
LEAGUE ANNUAL MEETING 


By Harold G. Carson 


ROM coast to coast and Canada 
E: the Gulf, tens, hundreds,—even 

thousands, in many cases, will 
gather in meeting halls and hotels of 
these United States shortly after the 
turn of the year. 

Industrialists, farmers, laborers and 
professionals alike, all assembled for 
but one purpose—to better equip 
themselves to carry forth the crusade 
of credit unionism. 

Bound together through their mu- 
tual interests, in an association called 
a league, these enthusiasts will arrive 
from every corner of their individual 
States, ready to participate in a pro- 
gram of education and business, all 
nicely seasoned with a _ desirable 
amount of recreation. 

Was program mentioned? Yes, a 
definite plan of intended proceedings 
will be arranged that will be easier 
to follow than the road map used to 
get to the meeting, with points of in- 
terest just as clearly marked and 
stressed, as those passed along the 
highways. 

Never will there be an uninterest- 
ing or dull moment in these one, two 
or three days of convention, because 
many months before, in the fall or 
early winter, a group of people began 
the task of preparing and organizing 
the many elements involved in the 
year’s major event in credit union ac- 
tivity—the annual league meeting. 

This small group, by this time given 
the none too poetic name of commit- 
tee, faces a labyrinth of ideas, sug- 
gestions, and detail that must be 
straightened out and put together like 
a jig-saw puzzle. One that will give 
representatives of credit unions some- 
thing substantial. Yet, like the famous 
sugar-coated pill, it must be easy to 
take. Committeemen charged with 
many varied duties set about their 
tasks immediately upon accepting 
their assignments. 

But, before discussing the work of 
these unsung faithfuls, let’s take time 
to see how committees are conceived 
and their assignments originated. 
Herein lies the very foundation of any 
successful meeting. 

Committees, as everyone knows, are 
always appointed to carry out the 
aims of some higher authority, and 
such aims, in the case of an annual 


league meeting, are usually estab- 
lished by the board of directors. 

Once this is done, the President by 
right of his office, selects a general 
chairman of the annual meeting, who 
will be charged with full responsi- 
bility for planning, arranging, and di- 
recting practically all business and 
effort involved in such an enterprise. 
This is a rather large order, and ex- 
perience has proved the advisability 
of selecting an active member. 


individuals and their assisting com- 
mitteemen will rest the responsibility 
of actually doing the work. 

Soon letters go out to selectees ask- 
ing each one to serve as chairman of 
a particular committee, and usually 
without unnecessary delay, replies 
and acceptances are duly received. 

When this step is accomplished, the 
general chairman has established his 
General Committee and it might be 
said that the “Executive Group of An- 
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FIG. 1 


As soon as the general chairman 
accepts his appointment, he and the 
President get their heads together and 
review previous programs and past 
experiences of annual meetings, add- 
ing whatever new ideas or suggestions 
they may have in mind. From these 
deliberations, they group the many 
tasks to be done, and classify each 
group under a name that can be used 
as well to designate a committee. 

It now remains to properly man 
these committees if they are to op- 
erate satisfactorily, and the general 
chairman gives serious consideration 
to likely candidates for these posi- 
tions, usually with the help and guid- 
ance of the President and the Manag- 
ing Director of the league. Upon these 


nual Meeting, Inc.” is ready and wait- 
ing to start business. This organiza- 
tion may be illustrated as in Fig. 1, a 
figure that includes practically all the 
committees necessary to handle most 
annual meeting arrangements. 

A study of the means frequently 
employed by each chairman in pro- 
ceeding with his responsibility, just 
like those employed by officials of a 
progressive business, reveals some 
sound and interesting methods. 

Practically all of them use some 
form of outline or listing of the vari- 
ous parts of their specific responsi- 
bility, upon which they may indicate 
the committeeman to whom tasks are 
delegated from time to time. This 
primary record may be closely re- 
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FIG. 2 


lated to a “follow-up schedule” that 
gives specific dates previously estab- 
lished for the completion of stages or 
steps involved in an assignment. This 
latter device, as may be seen from the 
typical case illustrated in Fig. 2, is 
particularly helpful, not only to the 
chairman, but to the committeeman 
carrying out the assignment as well, 
because it gives him something defi- 
nite to shoot at. 

Lines of communication, to use mil- 
itary terminology, are, of necessity, 
maintained constantly by the commit- 
tees. Telephone calls between com- 
mitteemen and other chairmen for 
purposes of exchanging information 
and keeping in touch are frequent and 
essential. Exchange of memoranda, 
letters, and other written correspond- 
ence is held to a minimum—chairmen 
and committeemen usually must work 
for a living—and used only when ab- 
solutely required for purposes of rec- 
ord, or elimination of confusion and 
misunderstanding. 

Inquiry reveals that no better clear- 
ing house and source of guidance ex- 
ists than the office of the Managing 
Director. A veritable centralized de- 
pository for messages, calls and in- 
structions. The G. H. Q. of the staff 
preparing for the annual meeting. 

More restrictedly, but no less help- 
ful, is the use of such things as a 
reservation registry, guides for con- 
ference and discussion leaders, a list 
or schedule of materials and equip- 
ment required at hotel or place of 
meeting and a toastmaster’s guide. 

The ticket and reservations commit- 
tee, for example, uses a reservation 
registry, for they must know in what 
order places at luncheons and the 
banquet are to be assigned (if they 
would continue their friendships) as 
well as a day-by-day tally of tickets 
sold. To do this in the most equit- 
able manner, reservations are time- 
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stamped when received, and later each 
reservation is entered in a loose-leaf 
journal in its proper chronological 
place, each line in the journal being 
numbered in sequence. When table 
arrangements are established, tickets 
are issued in the order of reservation 
entries. 


Committees on conferences and dis- 
cussions frequently find the use of es- 


systems, followed by a listing in logi- 
cal and complete fashion, has proved 
incomparably valuable. Further, such 
a schedule provides the suppliers, be 
they a special committee or repre- 
sentatives of the chosen meeting-hall 
or hotel, with a concrete inventory of 
most of the materials and equipment 
required at the actual meeting. This 
list or schedule necessitates a high de- 
gree of coordination between all com- 
mittees and individuals involved as 
may be seen from a study of Fig. 4, a 
typical schedule that may constitute 
a written requisition upon those re- 
sponsible for such provision. 


ANY other methods and tech- 

niques will undoubtedly enter 

the mind of the reader and all should 
be tested and tried. 

However, this writer feels that one 
simple device, which may be called a 
toastmaster’s guide, needs far wider 
use than it has been his privilege to 
observe. This particular schedule has 
been in use by the Illinois Credit 
Union Legue for the past four years, 
and while both good and bad criticism 
has been heaped upon it, it has never- 
theless accomplished its intent and 
purpose. It tends to coordinate all of 





lowed in discussions. 


tion to some other individual. 


ing if at all possible. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR CONFERENCE AND DISCUSSION LEADERS 


1. Introduce yourself and panel members to the group. 
2. Announce subject or topic of the meeting, and brief procedures to be fol- 


3. Remind members of the group that they are to give their name and Credit 
Union affiliation when given the floor. 


4. Discourage “floor monopoly” by rephrasing and redirecting the last ques- 


5. When discussion is lengthy, ask someone in the assembly to summarize 
the conclusion. In other words, always arrive at some definite understand- 








FIG. 3 


tablished techniques for conference 
leaders helpful and advantageous. 
However, to get the most good out of 
such guides, adaptation is necessary, 
and Fig. 3 illustrates a typical confer- 
ence leader’s guide, stripped to bare 
essentials. Such a device, distributed 
in advance of the convention, aids the 
leaders and tends toward improve- 
ment of the quality of discussion as 
well as improvement in control over 
conferees. 

Obviously, planned conventions re- 
quire proper stage settings and many 
“props,” too frequently taken in the 
stride of committee preparation as an 
insignificant detail. These apparently 
innocent little items present a prob- 
lem of unexpected magnitude usually 
at the last moment. In most cases, 
anticipation of the needs of the con- 
vention as a whole, from chalk and 
erasers to tables and public address 





the elements of the final banquet to 
obtain a suitable tempo and pace un- 
der a given set of circumstances, and 
it seems unnecessary to comment upon 
the importance of this factor. To suc- 
ceed, however, it requires full cooper- 
ation of every individual involved, and 
this cooperation is sought by provid- 
ing these individuals with copies, usu- 
ally several days prior to the banquet. 

It may be of interest to know that 
all of the timing elements or intervals 
used in the toastmaster’s guide are 
based upon precise and careful time 
studies over six years of attendance 
at such affairs. And like our familiar 
radio programs, once the program is 
started regardless of the actual clock 
hour, each element follows the other 
very nicely and the program moves 
more smoothly to its completion. 

In this instance, the illustration 
shown in Fig. 5 is the actual toastmas- 








ter’s guide of the 1941 Annual Meet- 
ing Banquet of the Illinois Credit 
Union League. 

Now that the organization for plan- 
ning the annual meeting has been set 
up and the committees provided with 
the tools they usually need, let’s see 
how they proceed with the actual 
work. 


IRST, it is customary to hold a gen- 

eral committee meeting to start the 
ball rolling. This meeting is usually 
presided over by the general chair- 
man. A review of a typical agenda 
for such a meeting would reveal such 
important items as a discussion by the 
league President of the purpose and 
objective of the annual meeting and 
authorization to call upon the league 
office staff for assistance; an explana- 
tion by the general chairman of the 
responsibilities and authorities of each 
committee; open discussion of ques- 
tions of detail and methods: of proce- 
dure; distribution of directory of gen- 
eral committee members to facilitate 
correspondence and contact; estab- 
lishment of approximate dates for 
starting work and reporting progress; 
and other items of immediate impor- 
tance. 

Following this important preview of 
work to be done and mutual instruc- 
tion, the various chairmen proceed 
with the organization of their own 
committees, thence to the details of 
their work. 


Letters, telephone calls, personal in- 
terviews, and a myriad of time-con- 
suming tasks, pile in one after the 
other. Conference leaders must be 
obtained, speakers must be engaged, 
publicity must be started, preliminary 
options on conference room accommo- 
dations must be taken. This all results 
from separate meetings of the several 
committees called by each individual 
chairman, who also relays to his co- 
workers the information received in 
the general committee meetings he at- 
tends. 

In addition, there are luncheon 
meetings with the general chairman 
and the Managing Director of the 
league, at which much is accomplished 
because discussion can be confined to 
the responsibility of a single commit- 
tee. Only three or four people are in- 
volved in these informal gatherings 
and the time that is unavoidably re- 
quired to get minds on the same 
wave-length is materially reduced. 

In the interim, the plans for the 
business meetings of the league direc- 
tors and official delegates are being 
set-up by the regularly constituted 
officers of the league. Reports are be- 
ing printed, minutes mimeographed, 
notices mailed, all to the end that the 
fiscal affairs which must be discussed, 
presented, and acted upon will be 
facilitated. 

As business and progress requires, 
more general committee meetings are 
called, at which the work of all is 


reviewed. The position of committees 
is consolidated. Estimates are brought 
up to date and necessary adjustments 
are made. Publicity copy and releases 
are considered and new evaluations 
are placed upon other essential de- 
tails. 

As the date for the big conclave 
draws near, inspection trips to the 
meeting hall or hotel are necessary, 
and definite selection of quarters are 
made. 

Throughout the many weeks of 
planning and arranging, the planners 
cannot for a moment overlook the 
importance of another and equally 
significant component, if they would 
succeed in their work. Much less me- 
chanical in nature probably, and one 
of indeterminate tangibility is the ef- 
fort required in gaining attention, 
arousing interest, and developing en- 
thusiasm. 


JOB not unlike that of the preach- 

ers of old, instilling a growing 
spirit with each increment of activity 
in those for whom the annual meet- 
ing is intended, so that their desire 
and anticipation grows progressively 
greater and greater. 

This too, it may be noted, is no hap- 
hazard proposition, for it is based 
upon a well established law of human 
behavior, and a logical, practical, ap- 
proach for its accomplishment. With 
recognition that “man’s desires are 
unlimited; seek out and profess but a 















































EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LEAGUE 
cae | | | ae ty 1 | e | : 
i is | 5 iF § | 3 
Date | Time . |< | q 2 | ie 5 
Required | Required Location ine | = a B | DM z 4 \2s sy | = ” 
oo -—— — e — e oh —_ _ 
s2/25/2)2| 2 |3 e3lee|2 | é 
Re | OR | - & | O & |AR|ea}] © Th 
————_———  - - —<— | | ——————— !_ ___ -_ _ 
11 3:00 p.m. | Private Dining Room No. 1 | 3 5 | 
11 3:00 p.m. | Private Dining Room No. 9 | 3 50 | | 8 | 
1 3:00 p.m. Private Dining Room No. 10 | § | 50 | | 
| 
12 8:00 a.m. | East Wall—2nd Floor Lounge 1 | | 
12 | 8:30 a.m. | Private Dining Room No. 1 1 | 100 | 2 | | x 
12-13 8:30 a.m. | Private Dining Room No. 2 1 | 200 1 | x 
12 8:30 a.m. | Private Dining Room No. 3 1 | 40 1 x | 
12 8:30 a.m. | Private Dining Room No. 4 | 1 | | 75 1 . 
8:30 a.m. | Private Dining Room No. 5 1 | | 50 1 | | x | 
12-13 8:30 a.m. | North Ballroom 1 | 1 550 2 | x | 
North Assembly Room 1 | | 165 | 1 x | 
12-13 8:30 a.m. | South Ballroom 1 | 1 350 1 x 
12-13 8:30 a.m. | West Ballroom 1 | 1 200 1 x | 
13 8:30 a.m. | Tower Ballroom: Lower Level 1 | 35 1 280 1 x | 
Tower Ballroom: Upper Level 1 | 35 | 1 280 2 | x | 
13 8:30 a.m. | Boulevard Room 1 1 600 | | 
12 12:00 M Boulevard Room (Luncheon) 0 0 | | 
13 12:00 M Grand Ballroom (Luncheon) i. | | 
13 6:00 p.m. | Grand Ballroom (Banquet) l Max = Max | 
Boulevard Room (Banquet) Max) 1 
Foyer (Banquet) Max; 1 | | 
FIG. 4 
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TOASTMASTER’S GUIDE 
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INT RODU CTION: 
Chairman of E ntert; ainment | 


RE CESS: | 
Speakers leave stage 


ENTERTAI NMENT: 











-E “vent | Prine apa Interval | From | To 
DURING DINNER: a oe mee. 

Flag Raising H. G. Carson 95 Min. | 6:15| 7:50 

Invocation: C. E. Oldham 

Singing 
RECESS: GRAND BALL- 

ROOM |} 40 Min. | 7:50 8:30 
Removal of tables 
Seating members | 

OPE NING OF MEETING: 3 Min. 8:1 30 | 8: 33 

“PRESIDENT’S WELCOME: | | A. J. Clauter 6 Min. | 8:33 i 8:39, 
INTRODUCTION: Directors | 6 Min. | 8:39 | 8:45 
League Staff 

T RIBU TES: Gene 4 Min.| 8:45! 8:49 
State Auditor 

INT RODU CTION: 

Toast master 6 Min. | 8:49 8:55 
RESPONSE: Toastmaster | W.L. King 8 Min. | 8:55 | | 9: 00 
INTRODUCTION AND | 

RESPONSE: | 25 Min. | 9:00 9:25 
GUESTS: 

Bergengren 
Doig 
Lueder | 
Orchard 
Hill 
Others 

INTRODUCTION: | 

Gov. Green 5 Min. | 9:25) 9:30 
ADDRESS: (W MAQ. 9:30) | HON.D.W.GREEN |15Min.| 9:30) 9:45 
COMMENTS: | W. L. King 5 Min.| 9:45| 9:50 
INTRODU CTION: 

Dr. A. P. Haake 5 Min 9:50; 9:55 
ADDRESS: | DR. HAAKE | 20 Min. | 9:55 | 10:15 
COMMENTS: Return of | 

meeting to President | W. L. King 
PRESENTATION: Aw ards | A. J. Clauter - 5 ESCSEIEE 25 


| 
mB. 
| oo 
| M. J. Conway 
—} Annual Meeting 

| Committee 5-27-41 | 

















. | 10: 25 | 10:30 


1 Min. | 10:31 | 10:31 








50 Min. | 10:31 | 11:21 





FIG. 5 


few, and you will gain followers 
aplenty”—the approach starts with a 
determination of such desires. 

Through personal contacts, credit 
union literature, a little research and 
finally analysis, these elements are 
easily determined. Usually such in- 
vestigations reveal the acceptability of 
conferences and discussions on prob- 
lems within the personal experiences 
of the league’s constituents. Current 
involvements are always indicated and 
unquestionable is the desire for en- 
tertainment and relaxation. 

It almost goes without saying that 
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only the best qualified individuals are 
selected to provide for these needs; 
only speakers of ability are invited to 
address luncheon and dinner gather- 
ings; and finally only the best enter- 
tainment possible is procured—sacri- 
ficing quantity for quality, whenever 
necessary. 

Serious is the nature of these con- 
siderations for the most part, but 
lighter and more frivolous elements 
are frequently introduced because as 
Bob Burns so recently said: “Happi- 
ness is a lot like jam, for you can’t 
spread it even a little bit without get- 





Harold G. Carson 


the author of this article, chaired the 
program committee for three succes- 
sive Illinois League meetings. 


ting some of it on you.” 

So, with this build-up fed morsel 
by morsel, by key-men at as many 
credit union functions as possible, by 
published articles and pictures, by 
letters, pluggers, and posters, the con- 
suming members come to realize—it 
is hoped—that this meeting is all for 
them and they need only to attend. 

Thus the climax approaches. The 
day arrives when expectant and 
enthusiastic delegates and members 
move in lock, stock and barrel. All 
committeemen appear early on the 
scene—dame fortune smiling—to make 
final checks before registration begins 
and conferences convene. 

Chairmen rush hither and yon, su- 
pervising iate work of janitors, mov- 
ers and electricians. Despairing dis- 
coveries reveal that some individuals 
apparently disregard the most care- 
fully laid plans. But actually the 
principles of systematic arrangement 
bear their just fruits, for the last ta- 
ble, chair, and blackboard almost fall 
into place just as the eager conven- 
tioners file into the many meeting 
rooms that have been prepared for 
them. 


For days, weeks, months—all for 
this. And by the end of the final 
event, after a day or days of entirely 
too little time, the workers and prin- 
cipals will know whether the meeting 
is the success it appeared to be when 
the awaiting horde charged the regis- 
tration desk, the opening hour of the 
meeting. 








Our Town: 


How Bob the fireman got out from 
under a $6,000 debt 


HERE was a new jewelry store 
opened up in our town. To the 


first fireman that stopped to look 
in the window, the jeweler was out in 
front saying, “Anything you like 
there?” “Don’t see anything there I 
don’t like.” “Take your choice, any- 
thing in the store, no down payment, 
no terms.” Figure it out: of course 
firemen and policemen are easy: just 
go to the chief and put the heat on 
when the payments get behind. Ev- 
erybody likes to sell to firemen and 
policemen; a third of the firemen were 
wearing big rings on their fingers in 
the next month or so. That’s in spite 
of the fact that it’s dangerous for a 
fireman to wear things like that in a 
fire; a man’s life can hang on a thing 
like that. 

There was a fellow named Bob 
worked in the firehouse—he was a 
wild man. When he came to the credit 
union for a loan he was in debt for 
$6,000. 

It was easy to see how he got that 
way. He was a good-natured sort of 
fellow, big-hearted. His father was 
one of these old Dutch farmers, al- 
ways paid up his accounts, paid cash 
for most things, had money in the 
bank. 

When Bob was a kid, all he had to 
do was walk in a store and point at 
what he wanted. Everybody knew his 
old man would pay up. Bob never had 
any pocket money; never needed any. 

Bob got a job in the fire department, 
and being in the fire department is 
like having a Dutch farmer for a fa- 
ther. 

Bob was making about $130 a month 
and in debt for $6,000. When you’re 
in debt that deep you don’t think very 
seriously about paying it off. 

I remember one time a fellow 
named Finney came down to the fire 
house looking for Bob. “Where is that 
so-and-so?” he said. “When I find him 
I’m going to fix his clock. He owes me 
for a load of gravel, said he’d pay me 
yesterday. Yesterday was pay-day 
and he ducked out.” 

Pretty soon Bob came upstairs and 
you could see him sneak around be- 
hind the hook-and-ladder. Finney 
went tearing after him. There was a 
lot of yelling, Finney telling Bob what 
he thought of him and so on, but 
pretty soon it got quiet and the two 
of them were talking for about half 
an hour. 


Then Finney came out looking like 
a man that they’ve just let out of pris- 
on. “You know what happened?” he 
said to the boys. “I just sold Bob an- 
other load of gravel—on time.” 

Bob used to take the girls out a lot. 
He used to buy them phonographs. 
Any girl he took out three or four 
times was pretty sure to get a phono- 
graph. He didn’t do it to get in good 
with them; just did it because he liked 
to. Might never see them again, but 
he’d give them a phonograph. 

Another thing he used to do—he’d 
go to a hardware store and buy a set 
of the finest tools money could buy. 
Couple of weeks he’d sell them for a 
quarter of what he paid, just to get 
the cash. 

Things went from bad to worse with 
him. One time he got so far behind, 
with so many bill collectors after him 
and threatening to have his job, that 
he stole twenty bucks from one of the 
other fellows in the firehouse. It was 
hushed up, but the credit union treas- 
urer knew about it. 


HEN he came to the credit union 

treasurer he said, “I don’t sup- 
pose I’ve got any chance of getting a 
loan out of this.” 

“Why not?” said the treasurer. 

“How about that twenty bucks?” 

“That’s over and done with,” the 
treasurer said. 

“You mean to say you’d recommend 
a loan to me?” 

“I don’t recommend loans,” the 
treasurer told him. “The credit com- 
mittee does that.” 

“Yes, but you’d stop it when it got 
to you, wouldn’t you?” 

“Certainly not,” said the treasurer. 
“You’re working, aren’t you?” 

He got a loan, and it was given to 
him on this basis: he was to pay off 
at $10 a week, and meanwhile he was 
to deposit $10 a week in the credit 
union. He started to do it, and it 
worked out fine; by the time he’d 
paid off $200, he’d deposited $217. 

Then the treasurer arranged some 
conferences with the storekeepers he 
owed money to. Bob sat in on the con- 
ferences except when they were with 
somebody that hated him too much. 

Most of the storekeepers were pret- 
ty reasonable. Some of them were 
willing to discount their bills; some 
that weren’t said, “Oh, well, if he’s 
going to pay up, there’s no hurry; it 


can wait till next year if you want.” 

They got the thing worked out so 
he could carry it all right. He used 
his deposits for cash payments now 
and then; sometimes he borrowed 
money from the credit union to pay 
off bills that had come due. He paid 
off the credit union promptly every 
time. 

Today his credit is good all over 
town. He’s stopped buying phono- 
graphs, and he’s been promoted in the 
fire department. The best thing about 
it for him, probably, is that he doesn’t 
have to peek around a corner before 
he walks around it. 





Consumer Loans in June 


OANS outstanding to credit unions 
at the end of July, 1941, have been 
estimated by the Department of Com- 
merce at $219,800,000, which is a gain 
for the month of $3,700,000. The es- 
timate is based on reports by 1,247 
State- and Federal-chartered credit 
unions. The figure on outstandings 
is 24.5 above that for a year ago and 
2.4 above the figure for the end of 
June. 

Credit unions lent a total of $30,- 
800,000 to their members during July, 
according to the Department’s es- 
timate. This is 12 per cent higher than 
a year ago. July loan volume fell 5.8 
per cent below June volume, which 
compares with a 5.2 per cent drop a 
year ago. 

During the first seven months of 
1941, credit unions lent $216,500,000, 
which is 15.7 per cent above the figure 
for the corresponding months of 1940. 
Outstandings through the first seven 
months increased $30,600,000 as com- 
pared with $29,900,000 last year. 

Industrial banks had consumer loan 
balances, estimated from a sample, of 
$309,400,000 at the end of July—an in- 
crease of 1 per cent over June and 10.7 
per cent over July a year ago. Loans 
made during July totaled $49,500,000, 
a drop of 4.4 below June. 

Personal finance companies’ out- 
standings reached $531,100,000 at the 
end of July, 1941. This was a gain of 
0.8 per cent over June and 114 per 
cent over July a year ago. Loans 
granted during July, 1941, equalled 
$85,000,000, a decline of 2.3 per cent 
from June and an increase of 8.4 per 
cent over July, 1940. 





Shipes Have Son 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Orrin Shipe early on the morning of 
October 19. The boy will sign him- 
self James O. Shipe, and he holds 
passbook 398 in CUNA Credit Union. 
His father is educational director of 
the Credit Union National Association 
and editor of Tue Brunce. 
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Ohio Adds 
Kimball The Cuna Mutual 


aanaycussemt: | BULLETIN BOARD 
rector, has been appointed a full- U 

time field man for the Ohio Credit 
Union League. 

Mr. Kimball 
lives in Columbus, 
Ohio, where he 
has served as 
president of the 
Associated Public 
Utilities Federal 
Credit Union and 
on the educational 
committee. He has 
been president of 
the Columbus 
Chapter and 
chairman of sev- 
eral chapter com- Ed Kimball 
mittees. An article 
written by him appeared in the last 
issue of Tue Brince, describing a sum- 
mer camp meeting held by the Colum- 
bus Chapter. 


He has been vice president of the 
Ohio League for two years and a Na- ; 
preset ander When Your Last Borrower Died 

He says before he got into credit DID YOU WORRY THE WIDOW— 


unions, he played golf. HARASS THE CO-SIGNERS— 
SEIZE THE COLLATERAL? 


OR 
Vol Organi 
olunteer Organizers Did You Have Loan Protection, 


(Continued from page 261) 


The General Plan 


CUNA Organization Service will 
undertake to carry on a course of 











and 


MARK THE NOTE “PAID”, 
RELEASE THE CO-SIGNERS, 


study in the technique of organizing CANCEL THE MORTGAGE, AND 
credit unions wherever at least five GIVE THE WIDOW PRACTICAL 
people and not more than ten are will- ENCOURAGEMENT? 

ing to devote one and a half hours 

each for four nights in a row. on ex- Thousands of Progressive Credit Un- 
pert credit union organizer will con- dl 

duct the course and cover such sub- ions Are Using CUNA Mutual's Com- 
jects as how to overcome typical ob- prehensive Loan Protection Plan 


jections and questions, holding of 
charter meeting, filling in and filing of 
organization papers, etc. Each VOC * 
member is given an opportunity to 
give a talk, telling the credit union 


story, and the group ask ange ong oe Are you providing your members 

if they were hearing it for the first ° ° ° ° 

time and then make suggestions as to with this essential Credit 
napreanent. Union Service? 


There are many requests in hand 
for these Volunteer Organizers Clubs. 


We will do our best to take care of CUNA MUTU AL INSUR ANCE SOCIETY 7 





new requests along with other work. 
Anyone interested in having a VOC MADISON, WISCONSIN 
organized in his chapter or community 
should write to Miss Dora Maxwell, | 
Director CUNA Organization Service, 
35 Orange Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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FEDERAL SECTION 


By HOWARD MACE 
Editor Cooperative Saving 


ECAUSE individual credit unions 
B are increasingly anxious to take 

part in the nation-wide sale of 
United States Defense Savings Bonds, 
local credit union chapters, as well as 
many state leagues, are giving the 
question of qualifying as an issuing 
agent of these bonds a conspicuous 
place on their programs. 
for the coming months. 
An ever increasing 
number of chapters are 
sponsoring Defense 
Bond rallies or similar 
gatherings of : 
union officials so7m® 
planned that the vari-* 3a 
ous phases of the De- 33m 
fense Bond program of “"'§ 
credit unions may be ~ ===: 
fully discussed. 

It has been the privilege of vari- 
ous officials of the Credit Union Sec- 
tion in Washington, as well as the field 
representatives of the Section, to take 
an active part in these worth-while 
programs, which have done much to 
encourage credit unions to assume an 
active and important role in the na- 
tional defense program. Director C. 
R. Orchard, assistant director Milton 
Rygh, and other officials of the Sec- 
tion, W. P. Mallard, E. J. Hickey, and 
W. E. Allen, have all participated in 
key programs covering territory ex- 
tending from Maine to California. All 
of these officials bring back splendid 
reports of active interest in credit 
union work and the Defense Bond 
program. 

Because of this increased credit 
union interest in the Defense Bond 
program, officials of the Credit Union 
Section have developed a program 
suitable for chapter or league presen- 
tation on the subject of “Credit Unions 
and Defense.” This program, which 
is patterned along the lines of the suc- 
cessful supervisory committee pro- 
gram, will feature a series of very at- 
tractive kodachrome slides. These 
slides are used to illustrate the dis- 
cussion led by the speaker. Under 
the plan of presentation, the speech 
will be followed by an open discus- 
sion period devoted to consideration 
of questions regarding the details of 
qualifying as an issuing agent and 
performing the work of selling the 
bonds and stamps to credit union 
members and the public. 


Well over 331 Federal credit unions 









have already qualified as _ issuing 
agents of Defense Savings Bonds, 
some 200 more are in the process of 
qualifying, and at least 200 more will 
probably qualiby by the end of the 
year. Among credit union leaders 
there is a rapidly growing apprecia- 
tion that issuing agent credit unions 
enjoy special prestige and have an 
extraordinary opportunity to render a 
splendid public service. 


First in Wisconsin 
Wisconsin is now on 
the Federal credit union 
map, and there are now, 
therefore, Federal credit 
unions in every state in 
«. the union, as well as in 


» pet and in the District of 
wax, Columbia. This gratify- 
~ ing fact is a result of the 
recent organization of 
the UAWA-Local 336 Federal Credit 
Union in Milwaukee. This new and 
only Wisconsin Federal credit union 
is organized to serve employees of 
the Lindemann & Hoverson Com- 
pany, machine manufacturers. 


Regulation W 


Regulation W, under which con- 
sumer credit is being controlled, is 
currently receiving a good deal of at- 
tention from the Credit Union Sec- 
tion. While it would seem that no 
basic change in credit union policy is 
required by this regulation, and that 
in fact the regulation tends to set up 
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for the entire consumer credit field 
pretty much those principles on which 
credit unions have operated from their 
beginning, still there are many details 
which need to be noted and under- 
stood, and credit unions, must, of 
course, take the lead in supporting the 
regulation wholeheartedly in every 
detail. In order to assist Federal credit 
unions to understand and follow the 
regulation the Credit Union Section 
has issued a special circular letter and 
special instructions. Special programs 
planned along the lines of the super- 
visory committee conferences inaug- 
urated last year have also been de- 
veloped, and fieldmen have devoted 
much of their time with credit union 
officials and at chapter meetings to a 
consideration of the regulation. Dale 
Snow, of this office, participated re- 
cently in a notable series of chapter 
meetings in Pennsylvania on this sub- 
ject. These meetings were held in the 
following chapters: Lehigh Valley, 
Wilkes-Barre, Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, McKeesport, and Pittsburgh. 


In Department Stores 


The recently inaugurated and high- 
ly successful sale of defense stamps by 
department stores suggests that Fed- 
eral credit unions organized among 
department store employees and 
which have qualified as defense bond 
issuing agents may have an oppor- 
tunity to participate most effectively 
in the defense program. Pioneering 
work in the development of this op- 
portunity is being done in Akron, 
Ohio, where the management of a 
leading department store is working 
out with the officials of its employees’ 
Federal credit union plans for the 
credit union to sell defense bonds in 
a special, prominently located booth, 
not only to credit union members and 
other store employees, but also to the 
general public. Prominent space is 
to be devoted to announcements con- 
cerning this booth in the store’s ad- 
vertisements, and other publicity 
mediums will be utilized in a vigorous 
promotion campaign. For example, 
stickers will be attached to the month- 
ly statements sent customers suggest- 
ing that remittances include an extra 
amount sufficient to buy a bond from 
the credit union’s booth. 


Both store management and credit 
union officials appear to be enthusi- 
astic about the possibilities of this 
plan. 
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Credit Unions in Malaya 
British Malaya, which includes 
the Federated Malay States and 
the Straits Settlements, has a grow- 
ing credit union movement, according 


“Does it greet members by name?” 


to the “Review of International Co- | 


operation.” 

The population of Malaya is com- 
posed of three groups: Malays, who 
are the farm group and are engaged 


in the rubber and tin industries; | 


Chinese, who have migrated from 
southern China and make up most of 
the capitalist group but also supply 
a section of the skilled and unskilled 
labor; Indians, mainly from Burma, 
forming a large class of workers in 
mines, municipal undertakings and 
enterprises of the Public Works De- 
partment. 


The Urban Thrift and Loan So- | 


cieties, as they are called, make up 
the bulk of the movement. Their paid- 


up capital reached $6,707,000 (the | 


Straits dollar equals two shillings 
sixpence) in 1939, the latest year re- 
ported; their membership is mostly 
salary earners but also mechanics, 
gardeners, telephone operators and 
Singapore car drivers. The main de- 
mand for loans is reported to be con- 
nected with the buying, building and 
repairing of houses and for confine- 
ment and medical expenses. 

The Indian Labourers’ Cooperative 
Credit Societies grew considerably 
between 1935 and 1939—from 198 so- 
cieties to 375, from $659,083 in paid- 
up capital to $2,318,761. 


The Rural Credit Societies, which | 


operate among the Malays, have not 
experienced such favorable growth. 
In 1939 there were 86 societies, and 
paid-up capital was $90,538. The 
Malayan farmer, it is reported, con- 
tinues to rely on the Indian and 
Chinese pawnbrokers and money- 
lenders as his chief source of credit, 
whether short or long term. 


At the outbreak of war, these credit | 


societies proved to be a stabilizing 


factor. There were no panic sales of | 


securities by the Urban Societies and 


no rush to withdraw savings by the | 


members; the Indian Labourers’ So- 
cieties played a part in maintaining 
confidence by persuading members 


that there was no reason for panic or | 


hoarding. 





Leaky Tire Tubes 


Believe it or not, it’s an over-all 
economy to buy new tubes when you 
buy new tires. The old tube is fre- 
quently leaky, allows under-inflation, 
weakens the carcass of the tire and 
hastens tread wear. The lost mileage 
on a tire is frequently more costly 
than the price of a new tube——The 
Cooperator. 
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— says the 
Little-Man-W ho-Wants-to-Know 


































e “Everything but! This Nationat Posting Machine is a real welcome 
to our members, the kind of good news they appreciate. For it gives 
them accurate, neat, machine-printed, unchangeable figures in their 
pass-books — whether the transaction is a window payment or payroll 
deduction.” 


© “So what?” 
¢ “In one operation, the pass-book, ledger card, a detailed audit sheet, 
and receipt, voucher or check are printed with identical figures. That 


means the member’s records and ours must agree. There can be no dis- 
crepancies in the balances, no doubt in the member's mind.” 


e “I guess your members have confidence in you, now.” 


e “They go out of their way to compliment us on this Nationa 
system!” 


© “Does it help your work?” 





¢ “In many ways. It cuts down overtime and other costly operating 
expenses, eliminates arguments with members, gives us real mechanical 
protection and control over all transactions. It simplifies auditing more 
than you'd believe possible. Get the whole story first-hand. Call in a 
NarTIONaL representative and see a thorough demonstration.” 





INVESTIGATE 





ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
Mechanized Posting and Control 


for All Types of Accounts 
PP pe 





COPYRIGHT 1941, 
THE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY 


OR note 








Coming Euents 


December 6, 7, 1941 
Board of Directors, CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society, Chicago 
December 11, 12, 1941 
Board of Directors, CUNA Supply 
Cooperative, Chicago 
December 13, 14, 1941 
Executive Committee, Credit Union 
National Association, Chicago 
January 17, 1942 
Annual meeting, Virginia Credit 
Union League, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
January 24, 1942 
Annual meeting, North Carolina 
Credit Union League, Hotel Sir 
Walter, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


January 24, 25, 1942 
Annual meeting, Utah State Credit 
Union League, Inc., Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City 
January 31, 1942 
Annual meeting, New Jersey Cred- 
it Union League, Hotel Berkeley 
Carteret, Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey 
March 14, 1942 
Annual meeting, Kansas Credit 
Union League, Hotel Allis, 
Wichita, Kansas 
March 20, 21, 22, 1942 


Annual meeting, California Credit 
Union League, Hilton Hotel, 
Long Beach, California 


March 20, 21, 22, 1942 
Annual meeting, Ohio Credit Un- 


ion League 
March 21, 1942 
Annual meeting, Connecticut 
Credit Union ague, Hotel 


Bond, Hartford, Connecticut 


March 27, 28, 1942 
Annual meeting, Texas Credit Un- 


ion League, Blackstone Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


April 17, 18, 19, 1942 


Annual meeting, Missouri Mutual 
Credit League, Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


April 18, 1942 


Annual meeting, 


Pennsylvania 
Credit Union 


ague 











Supervision in Michigan 

A section for the supervision of 
credit unions has at last been created 
within the Michigan Banking Depart- 
ment. The section is charged with 
supervision of credit unions and small 
loan companies. Head of the new sec- 
tion is Frederick Gould. 

The Michigan credit union move- 
ment has had a checkered life, both 
as to supervision and in other re- 
spects: charters have been granted 
freely one year and grudgingly the 
next. The attitude of the Banking De- 
partment has fluctuated with its per- 
sonnel. Now it is hoped that conditions 
will be stabilized, despite some qualms 
about being lumped with personal 
finance companies. 
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Suggested Reading 


Instalment Selling—Pros and Cons 
by William Trufant Foster. A Public 
Affairs pamphlet. 10 cents. Avail- 
able from CUNA Supply Cooperative, 
Madison, Wisc. 


This is one of the simple introduc- 
tory pamphlets on economic subjects 
published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, of which a familiar example is 
the earlier Maxwell Stewart essay, 
“Credit Unions—the People’s Banks.” 

“Installment Selling—Pros and 
Cons” seems to be largely a digest of 
what has already been said about the 
subject. As such, it serves its pur- 
pose as an introduction—and serves it 
well. It is smoothly and clearly writ- 
ten and well illustrated with several 
pictorial charts showing volume of 
consumer credit, volume of instalment 
credit, and so on. 

Mr. Foster devotes most of the space 
given him to pointing out the tricks 
to be watched for in instalment sales 
contracts and suggesting means by 
which the consumer can protect him- 
self from sticking his neck in a noose 
of fine print. He also proposes some 
legal measures for the protection of 
instalment buyers. 

The opening and conclusion of the 
pamphlet are concerned with the eco- 
nomic effects of instalment selling. 
He considers both the contention that 
instalment selling “is the vilest system 
yet devised to create trouble, discon- 
tent and unhappiness among the 
poor,” and the belief that “it is a revo- 
lution which has lifted the average 
man to the level of living once re- 
served for the few.” “The net effect,” 


he declares, “is to extend and prolong 
both the upswings and downswings of 
business cycles.” 


Our Interests as Consumers by 
Dorothy Houston Jacobson. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 338 pages. 


This book is intended to serve as 
an introduction to consumer problems 
for students in high school social- 
science courses. It includes a brief 
survey of economics from the point of 
view of the consumer, discusses the 
subject of quality in manufactured 
and processed goods, points at the vir- 
tues and vices of modern advertising, 
and closes with a chapter on the gov- 
ernment agencies that now protect 
consumers and a history of the coop- 
erative movement. A short section on 
credit unions is included. 

To be anything like complete such 
a book would have to be very long. 
There is no attempt made here to give 
more than a quick glimpse of the sub- 
ject. A question like “How much 
should consumers do for themselves 
through their government?” has to be 
dismissed with a few examples of what 
the government already does and a 
few summations of contrasting schools 
of thought. The vast implications of 
the question have to be dismissed with 
a shrug—“There is no simple an- 
ive. 

But for people who are not very 
familiar with the rapidly increasing 
activity that centers around consump- 
tion, “Our Interests as Consumers” 
should make a satisfactory introduc- 
tion. 





Saskatchewan Central Union 


The Saskatchewan Co-op Credit 
Society, a central credit union, which 
had to be chartered by special act of 
the provincial legislature, has met the 
requirements of the law pertaining to 
paid-in capital and is now licensed to 
operate. 

It is empowered to act as a clearing 
house for surplus funds of credit 
unions and cooperative societies, re- 
ceiving and lending money. Its share- 
holders will be organizations rather 
than individuals. 





Group Sells Cars 


Two interesting activities of the St. 
John’s Parish Credit Union, Waterloo, 
Iowa, are reflected in these items in 
the group’s monthly bulletin: 

“Cars for sale . . . Several draftees 
have left cars either in our care or the 
care of friends to sell for them. Be- 


fore buying a car, see us. We also 
have a 1931 Ford for sale reasonably. 
You can make a good investment by 
buying this car and trading it for a 
better one.” 

“Junior savings . .. We are highly 
pleased by the splendid record made 
by children during the school vacation. 
$842.60 was deposited by junior mem- 
bers during the last three months. 
We now have 325 junior members with 
savings of $7,718.72.” 





Consumers’ Guide Article 


An article called “Credit Unions 
Help You Save” appears in the latest 
issue of Consumers’ Guide. The ar- 
ticle ties credit unions in with the na- 
tional defense program, is well written 
and carries several effective photo- 
graphs. 

It is being reprinted by CUNA Edu- 
cational Services and is now available 
in quantity. 
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very Credit Union Treasurer 


Should Have 


Would the experience of other Credit Unions in fi- 
nancing 2,313 automobile loans be useful to you? You 
can get this valuable information simply by clipping 
the coupon below. Credit Union treasurers in two states 
have cooperated with us by supplying the answers to 
the following questions: 


@ Of the cars you have financed, how many have had to be 
repossessed? 


@ What proportion of new and used cars have you fi- 
nanced? 


@ Loss through default and repossession? 


@ Has car financing materially added to your clerical 
work? 


@® Has this service, in your opinion, been of value and im- 
portance to your members? Has it increased your mem- 
bership? 


@ Approximately what is the amount of your average 
automobile loan? Your average of other loans? 


@ How do you secure the car as collateral? Conditional 
sales contract, chattel mortgage, or other type. 








The summary of the answers to these and five other 
questions, covering 2,313 automobile loans, reveals 
many important (and, you may find, astonishing) facts 
that you and your Board of Directors should know. 

Tear out and mail the coupon today, and we will 
send you, at no cost or obligation, the summary of 
these facts and our booklet, “One Man Tells Another.” 


LIBERTY-UNITED DEPARTMENT 
175 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send “ONE MAN TELLS ANOTHER.” 


: We } are t now financing cars. : 
; | are not | 


Name 





Address 





Name of Credit Union 


Bridge 11-41 
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The Cuna Supply Cooperative Serves All Credit 
Unions With Accounting Forms 


Forms for State 
credit unions 


Forms for Federal 
credit unions 


Credit Union Office 
(combination safe 


and file) 


Letterheads 


Forms for 
Regulation W 


Christmas Club Forms 


Informative 
Material 








_ inches on heavy stock, and the tape and | 
| gummed numerals required to make the | 





TIME TO ORDER 
Your 
ANNUAL MEETING CHARTS! 


The set consists of 4 charts, each 36 x 48 | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


four charts a complete picture of your | 


Credit Union Progress. The charts are 


titled “Financial Statement,” “Our Credit | 
Union’s Operating Expenses,” “The Prog- | 


_ ress of Our Credit Union” and “Our Credit 


Union’s Operating Statement” 
They are fun to make! 
They tell the story!! 


Thousands of credit unions have used 
them and sing their praises. 


The whole kit (charts and material) costs | 


$1.25 (less 20°, to League members) 


TIME TO ORDER 
Your 


ANNUAL MEETING CHARTS! 


| 


“My Annual Meeting wouldn't be com- 


plete without an Annual Meeting chart.” | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








Filene Memorial 
Pictures 


CUNADEX (a system 
of visible accounting) 


Annual Meeting 
Charts 


Standard Credit 


credit union 
text-books 


29 Varieties of 
promotional 
posters 


Small change 
banks 


AND EVERYTHING 
ELSE FOR THE 
CREDIT UNION 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR OF CUNADEX (VISIBLE ACCOUNTING) AND CUNA 


SMALL CHANGE BANKS 


Cuna Supply Cooperative—Madison, Wisconsin 
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